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Introduction 


The  Nervo  family  was  among  the  few  Italian  families  to  come  to  Sonoma 
County  before  the  creation  of  Italian  Swiss  Colony,  before  1881.  Frank 
Nervo  was  81  at  the  time  of  his  interview  which  took  place  at  the  family 
home  south  of  Geyserville.  The  home  was  styled  after  an  Italian  villa  with 
pillars  (designed  and  built  by  Frank)  that  made  it  a  conversation  piece 
from  date  of  construction.  As  the  family  winemaker,  helping  and  then 
replacing  his  father,  Frank  was  long  aware  and  involved  in  the  wine 
industry  in  Sonoma  County.  This  interview  covers  his  knowledge  of  early 
wineries  in  the  area  as  well  as  his  own.  Julius  Nervo  after  having  spent  his 
formative  years  on  the  ranch,  he  left  ranching,  and  went  to  business 
school,  and  then  onto  driving  buses  for  35  years. 

Francesco  Nervo  came  to  California  and  first  settled  in  Cloverdale,  then 
returned  to  Italy  to  bring  back  his  wife-to-be  Maria.  After  a  few  years 
they  bought  the  property  south  of  Geyserville,  where  there  was  a  small 
wooden  winery  dug  into  the  hill  stated  to  be  the  the  oldest  winery  (1860) 
in  northern  Sonoma  County.  Here  the  owners,  two  Swiss  bachelors,  served 
food  and  wine  to  passing  wagon  traffic.  When  the  Nervos  bought  the 
property  there  were  10  acres  in  vineyards.  With  the  passage  of  time  and 
the  addition  of  nine  children,  the  vineyard  acreage  grew  to  135  acres 
(which  took  the  six  sons  three  months  to  prune).  The  stone  winery,  which 
is  still  standing,  was  built  in  1908  of  quarried  stone  from  the  Soda  Rock 
area  of  Alexander  Valley. 

This  interview  covers  the  many  years  of  family  wine  production  in 
Geyserville,  from  horses  to  Probate,  with  cle-tracs  inbetween.  After 
Prohibition,  the  family  set  up  a  tasting  room — offering  free  samples.  The 
winery  was  sold  to  Schlitz  Brewing  Company  in  the  1970's  and  then  to 
Geyser  Peak  and  the  Trione  family.  The  structures  remained  pretty  much 
the  same  until  1993-94  when  a  new  tasting  room  was  built,  the  stone 
winery  reinforced  and  renewed,  and  the  name  changed  to  Canyon  Road. 
With  all  the  changes  the  original  tasting  room  remains,  plastered  with 
business  cards  from  preceeding  decades,  as  a  reminder  of  days  gone  by. 
Edward,  the  youngest  son,  added  in  1996  a  small  note  on  the  physical 
winery  and  the  equipment. 

Frank  passed  away  in  1985  having  spent  all  his  life  on  the  ranch  and  never 
marrying.  Julius  passed  away  in  the  late  1980's.  Edward  is  living  in  the 
Bay  Area  (1996). 
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Frank  Nervo 

History  of  Northern  Sonoma  Country  Wineries 

Nervo  Winery 

Interviewed  by  Joseph  Vercelli 

Saturday  Morning,  November  14, 1981 

At  the  Nervo  home,  Geyserville 

Transcription  by  Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg        August,  1993 


Present  at  the  interview  are  Margaret  Nervo,  Frank's  sister,  and  Puch  Pucilowski.  The 
recording  tape  is  started  after  the  conversation  begins. 


Nervo  Family  History 


Joseph  Vercelli: 


Frank  Nervo: 


Vercelli: 


Nervo: 


Frank,  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  turning  on  the  recording  device, 
so  I  am  going  to  repeat  the  questions  I  asked  before.  It  is  now  Saturday 
morning,  November  the  14th,  and  we  are  sitting  in  what  is  called  the 
conference  room  of  the  Nervo  home,  basically  it  is  a  large  dining 
room,  and  here  with  me  is  Frank  Nervo,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Nervo  Winery  and  Puch  Pucilowski. 

Frank  can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  father's  background, 
where  he  was  born,  and  whether  he  came  from  a  large  family,  and 
what  he  did  in  Italy? 

All  that  I  remember  is  that  he  came  from  the  northern  part  of  Italy  near 
Venice,  I  don't  recall  the  name  of  the  province,  I  think  that  they  call 
province  what  we  call  county  here. 

When  he  came  over,  he  came  alone,  he  came  by  himself  first.  Then 
established  himself  with  the  Sink  family,  north  of  Cloverdale,  what 
they  call  Oat  Valley,  on  the  road  128  to  the  coast.  Then  he  went  back, 
brought  the  lady  he  was  going  to  marry  back  and  established  himself 
on  the  Sink  Ranch,  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years,  for  quite  a  few 
years.  Worked  for  Sink  and  later  for  Italian  Swiss  Colony  and  I  believe 
later  on,  worked  for  the  Reiman  Vineyards  south  of  Windsor. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  the  time  and  year  when  he  came  over? 
How  old  was  your  father  when  he  came  over,  a  rough  idea.  When  did 
he  work  for  the  Italian  Swiss?  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  time  in 
years,  was  it  before  1900,  after  1900? 

It  would  have  been  before,  because  here  at  the  Montepulciano  Winery, 
which  is  Simi  Winery  now,  on  the  south  side  facing  the  tracks  there 
was  a  large  billboard  with  "Montepulciano"  with  the  year  1876.  So  he 
must  have  come  back  in  around  that  time  there,  because  he  delivered 
grapes  from  this  place  here  to  the  Simi  Winery,  for  several  years,  so  he 
must  have  come  in  before  the  later  part  of  the  century,  the  19th 
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Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


Nervo: 


Puch: 
Nervo: 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


century.  Montepulciano,  Joe  do  you  recall  that  big  sign, 
Montepulciano  1876? 

No,  I  remember  they  had  something  in  front  of  the  winery,  attached  to 
the  winery.  If  that's  what  you  are  referring  to? 

That's  right  too,  facing  the  railroad  side.  That's  off  now.  So  he 
delivered  grapes  there,  so  that's  proof  that  he  came  just  about  that 
time,  perhaps  just  a  little  bit  later. 

Jumble  in  tape  transmission-conversation  continues  concerning  the 
property  his  parents  bought. 

(His  father  and  mother  moved  the  original  house  that  was  on  top  of  the 
hill.)  And  they  got  that  house  down  with  two  horses,  without  toppling 
(it)  over,  the  house  is  plaster  and  without  cracking  any  of  the  plaster, 
(the  original  house  is  still  on  the  property  near  where  they  built  the 
family  home.) 

And  that  is  a  steep  hill. 

We  didn't  live  in  it.  Those  other  people  lived  it  in.  And  then  later  two 
Swiss  bachelors  bought  out  the  man  that  had  the  place  up  here,  named 
Appoled  and  they  had  a  little  place,  just  in  front  as  you  come  in  to  the 
house  here. 

At  that  time — do  you  recall  Joe  when  you  came  by  there  was  a  big 
laurel  tree? 

Before  the  freeway  (was  built). 

Just  the  front  showed,  it  had  a  littie  iron  bar  across,  well,  the  Swiss 
bachelors  had  an  oak  tank  (in  their  winery),  I  want  to  bring  it  back,  it's 
up  at  Pastori's  (Frank  Pastori  Winery,  north  of  Geyserville),  it's  all  oak 
and  it's  444  gallon  capacity. 

How  old  is  that  tank  today? 

That  must  be  a  hundred  years  old.  We  always  kept  it  full.  I  want  to 
bring  that  back,  and  I  want  to  chrome  the  hoops,  and  put  it  over  here 
somewhere,  and  build  a  new  shed.  It's  an  historic  tank. 

When  did  he  start  his  own  winery  on  the  premises  here? 

1908,  two  years  after  the  Quake. 


Nervo  Winery  History 


Vercelli: 


And  that's  the  stone  winery  [Nervo  Winery,  frontage  road  by  Highway 
101  south  of  Geyserville]  that's  in  existence  today?  Do  you  want  to 
tell  us  a  little  about  the  stone  winery,  who  built  it,  the  size? 
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Nervo: 


Maroni  from  Santa  Rosa  did  all  the  stone  work,  and  I  think  it  is  60'  by 
70'.  All  the  windows  and  doors  are  keystone,  being  that  it  was  being 
built  after  the  quake,  Maroni  had  an  idea  to  reinforce  it  in  his  way.  So 
midway  up  at  the  floor  joists  embedded  in  the  rock  there  is  a  heavy 
chain,  clear  around  the  four  walls,  then  there  is  another  layer  on  top. 
Then  the  draw  plates  with  nuts  on  the  sides,  so  you  can  see  the  draw 
plates,  they  used  that  so  in  event  of  another  quake  they  figure  it  don't 
crack,  that  far  back.  That  chain  is  a  big  heavy  chain  embedded  in  the 
rock.  And  then  the  wood  structure  was  done  by  a  Healdsburg 
carpenter,  I  just  don't  remember  his  name.  He  did  a  beautiful  job.  All 
local  work,  and  the  lumber  all  came  from  Oregon,  Douglas  fir,  some  of 
the  timber  are  16  by  18,  all  true  measures,  not  trimmed.  And  the  floor 
joists  are  all  accurate  3  by  16  inches  in  depth.  And  it's  a  single  floor. 
And  it's  concrete  floor.  At  that  time  there  was  no  winery  in  the  country 
with  a  concrete  floor,  they  were  all  dirt  floors. 

The  price  of  lumber,  it  was  $18  per  thousand  for  the  sheathing  and  $22 
for  the  2  X  4's.  And  the  carpenters  said,  "We're  not  going  to  saw 
them."  I  said,  "Why?"  "Because  there's  not  a  single  knot  in  them,  they 
are  just  perfect."  "But  you  have  to  saw  them  to  make  the  front  work." 
Eighteen  dollars  delivered  here  through  Stevenson's  lumberyard.  Then 
when  they  started  working  on  the  winery  and  got  to  the  stone  work  the 
timber  was  delayed  coming  from  Oregon,  they  were  shipped  from  the 
depot,  we  didn't  have  the  store  at  that  time.  And  the  carpenters  laid 
idle  for  a  whole  month  waiting  for  the  timber  to  come  in.  In  those  days 
they  were  great  into  hunting  and  fishing.  They  used  to  visit  the  Frei 
brothers  in  Dry  Creek — in  those  days  Joe,  they  used  to  cut  over  the  hill 
and  go  down  to  the  river  and  fish.  And  there  wasn't  a  single  rattle 
snake  in  these  hills  or  a  single  deer  either,  all  those  came  in  after.  And 
those  men  went  all  over  the  hills. 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


You  were  one  of  few  wineries  with  a  spur  track,  when  did  you  acquire 
the  spur  track? 

We  got  that  in  1921.  And  even  in  those  days,  you  should  read  the 
contract — how  strict  they  were,  they  weren't  looking  for  business  at 
all! 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


What  was  the  size  of  the  winery  and  what  type  of  tanks  did  you  have 
Frank? 

They  were  all  redwood,  the  largest  ones  were  10's,  6's  and  4's 
[thousand  gallons],  and  then  the  fermenting  tanks,  there  were  17  of 
those  and  those  were  all  about  2,000  gallons  apiece,  then  we  had  17 
casks,  they  averaged  180  gallons  apiece,  and  that  was  our  entire 
cooperage.  When  it  was  full  capacity,  which  did  not  quite  reach 
200,000  gallons. 

Where  did  your  dad  sell  his  wines,  where  were  the  wines  marketed? 

Well,  it's  hard  to  believe,  but — the  man  that  really  done  the  shipping 
passed  away  years  ago,  his  name  was  Garbarrel — this  seems  strange 
but  we  had  an  excellent  market  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  And  all  the 
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wine  left  in  barrels,  some  single  deck,  some  double  deck,  in 
refrigerated  cars. 

Vercelli:  And  you  say  you  had  a  sales  representative  named  Garbarrel? 

Nervo:  Well,  Garbarrel  actually  done  all  the  handling,  the  filtering,  and  taking 

care  of  the  wine,  even  in  those  days  they  filtered  the  wine,  and  the 
wine  seemed  to  hold  up  well.  We  hit  all  those  states  and  then  finally, 
we  didn't  get  no  wine  across  to  the  Eastern  market,  so  finally  we  got 
into  the  Eastern  market,  we  got  our  wine  into  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe  some  of  New  York,  and  all  by  tank  cars. 
And  that  faded  out,  and  things  went  ahead,  and  bottling  took  over.  We 
never  got  into  the  bottling  business,  but  I  did  it  myself  as  a  hobby. 

Vercelli:  That  was  after  Prohibition? 

Nervo:  Yea. 

Winery  Equipment 

Vercelli:  You  bottled,  you  did  not  bottle  before  Prohibition? 

Nervo:  No,  the  bottling,  that  was  done  after.  It  was  all  hand  botding,  no 

machinery. 

Vercelli:  Getting  back  to  the  winery,  tell  us  about  the  finishing  equipment?  You 

mentioned  a  filter,  what  type  of  machinery  did  you  have,  and  how  was 
it  powered?  Did  you  generate  steam  or  did  you  have  electricity  in  the 
year  1908  and  the  years  thereafter? 

Nervo:  Everything  was  by  steam,  there  was  no  electricity,  there  was  no 

telephone  line,  that  came  in  later.  The  only  filter  we  used  was  what 
they  called  a  pulp  filter,  small  capacity. 

Vercelli:  Do  you  recall  the  name,  was  it  a  Keefer. 

Nervo:  No — it  wasn't  a  Keefer. 

Vercelli:  The  reason  I  asked,  if  it  was  a  Keefer,  because  that's  what  I  found  at 

Asti  in  1933.  Pulp  filters  manufactured  by  Keefer. 

Nervo:  This  was  a  gravity  (feed)  there  was  no  pressure  pump  to  it,  it  was  just 

gravity  fed. 

Vercelli:  How  did  you  transfer  wine  from  tank  to  tank? 

Nervo:  Hand  pump.  I  still  have  the  pump. 

Vercelli:  You  still  have  the  pump!  We'll  have  get  a  picture  of  that  pump  Frank. 

That  pump  would  be  today,  assuming  that  it  was  in  '08,  seventy  to 
seventy-five  years  old. 

Vercelli:  So  you  primarily  transferred  the  wine  by  hand,  tell  us  about  the  steam 

boiler,  what  was  it's  size,  and  how  was  it  powered? 
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Nervo: 


Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


It  was  30  horsepower,  and  it  was  powered  by  wood  for  a  long  time. 
Until  the  diesel  fuel  was  used,  or  heavy  fuel  in  the  place  of  wood. 
Wood  was  real  hard  to  handle.  The  boiler  was  very  mishandled 
because  no  one  knew  how  to  operate  it.  So  finally  an  inspector  come 
by  one  day  and  he  said,  "How  did  you  get  by  here  with  no 
inspections?"  I  said,  "Well,  there's  a  smoke  stack  plain  about  50  feet 
from  the  road,  you  should  have  been  able  to  see  it!"  He  said,  "Well 
let's  look  it  over."  And  I  said,  "What  for?"  "For  safety  measure."  He 
said,  "There's  a  safety  valve  on  the  top,  and  there  is  perhaps  one  on  the 
side."  Sure  enough  there  was  one  on  the  top  with  a  pretty  long  lever 
and  on  the  end  was  a  ball.  And  this  level  was  notched  and  you  moved 
it  and  it  gave  80  pounds  pressure  or  90  or  a  100.  And  the  inspector 
said,  "They  have  that  back  there  so  you  won't  take  a  thousand  pound 
pressure  on  this  thing  (it)  would  blow  the  boiler  all  apart."  Then  one 
day  it  did  happen.  The  second  safety  valve,  that  was  better,  if  the  water 
level  got  below — see  our  boiler  is  a  fire  tube — if  the  water  got  below 
the  fire  tube,  it  had  a  core  filled  with  lead  and  the  heat  would  melt  that 
lead  and  it  would  let  loose.  And  it  did  let  loose  like  a  cannon  shot,  we 
had  two  horses  and  they  took  off,  I  don't  know  where  they  went.  And 
lucky  the  boiler  didn't  explode.  We  could  hear  that  boiler,  my  mother 
from  the  house  here  (felt)  it  vibrate  and  even  shook.  It  came  near  to 
exploding,  it's  by  a  miracle  it  did  not  explode,  the  bricks  were  all 
loose.  They  never  looked  at  the  water  gauge,  there  was  no  water  in  the 
gauge,  and  that  was  the  danger  point.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  maybe  I 
shouldn't  say  this,  but  they  were  pretty  well  intoxicated.  And  they 
were.  When  I  took  over  it  never  went  over  80  to  a  100  (pounds 
pressure),  and  everything  went  well. 

Frank,  what  was  the  size  of  your  ranch? 

251  acres  and  a  fraction. 

Did  you  buy  any  grapes  for  your  winery,  or  did  you  solely  use  grapes 
produced  on  your  vineyard? 

No,  my  father  bought  grapes,  but  I  don't  know  how  he  handled  them. 
They  bought  grapes  in  Alexander  Valley  from  Hiram  Warrens  just 
across  the  bridge,  and  then  across  the  Geyserville  bridge  from  the 
Smith  family,  from  the  Miller  family,  and  the  Fay  family,  and  from  our 
neighbors,  and  ours  stood  on  the  vines  last.  So  when  we  picked  they 
were  practically  all  raisins  that  we  got  from  the  Long  Ranch,  we 
always  had  the  Long  Ranch,  and  the  Wisecraver  Ranch,  I  don't  see, 
Joe,  where  they  put  (all)  those  grapes. 

That's  very  interesting  to  learn. 

Well,  it  was  actually  controlled  by  horse  and  wagon,  probably  one  load 
a  day,  one  ton. 

I  remember  some  of  those  names.  I  know  the  descents  of  Hiram 
Warren — 

I  think  the  widow's  still  alive. 
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Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Nervo  Children 

Vercelli: 


Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


Yes,  she's  still  alive.  And  I  think  Frank  Douglas  married  one  of  the 
daughters. 

Oh  yeah,  I  went  to  school  with  Frank  Douglas. 

That's  very  interesting,  I  haven't  seen  him  for  a  number  of  years. 

He's  moved  to  Santa  Rosa  I  understand. 


Getting  back  to  your  family,  would  you  tell  us  a  littie  bit  about  the  size 
of  your  family,  and  will  you  tell  us  a  litde  bit  about  the  number  of 
children  your  dad  and  mother  had,  their  names  and  how  they  have 
come  along  in  life,  how  they  were  born?  The  best  that  you  can  Frank. 
Who  was  the  first  bom? 

The  first  one  was  Renilda,  then  came  Luke — 

How  much  older  was  Renilda  than  you? 

We  were  bom  pretty  close  together. 

About  a  year  apart? 

Just  about  [chuckles]we  were  just  about  as  close  as  possible. 

Renilda  would  be  around  84-85  if  she  were  living  today? 

Yes,  probably  older.  Because  I'm  81,  and  Luke  he'd  be  next  and  he's 
heading  for  83,  no,  you're  about  right  Joe,  there's  not  much  difference, 
at  the  most  she'd  be  86. 

You  had  Renilda,  Luke,  Frank — 

Then  came  Eleanor,  then  came  Julius,  and  then  Julius  or  Robert,  and 
then  came  Eddie  and  that  doesn't  make —  (Margaret  was  the 
youngest). 

Mario  was  sandwiched  inbetween — 

Mario,  that's  right,  Mario  must  have  came  just  after  myself,  that's 
right.  There  were  nine  of  us,  six  brothers  and  three  sisters. 

You  were  all  educated  here.  Tell  us  about  the  schools  you  attended. 

Well,  mine's  pretty  brief,  Independence  School,  down  here  on 
Stewards  Lane,  the  schoolhouse  is  up  where  Lampson's  is  now.  Then  I 
went  to  high  school,  Woodsman  of  the  World  Hall  (in  Geyserville) 
converted  into  a  high  school.  I  think  there  were  about  18  students,  then 
I  quit  on  the  second  year,  went  through  the  second  year  and  then  that 
was  the  end  of  education. 
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The  Woodsman  of  the  World  Hall  in  Healdsburg? 

No,  Geyserville,  down  in  Lampson's  garage. 

That  is  where  they  had  a  chapter  here?  That  was  a  lodge  wasn't  it? 

Yes.  A  lodge,  Woodsman  of  the  World,  I  don't  know  whether  it  exists 
today,  I  haven't  heard  any  more  about  it. 

I  think  Wayne,  in  Healdsburg,  whose  father  worked  for  the  lumberyard 
was  with  either  the  Redman  or  Woodsman  of  the  World.  I'll  find  out. 


Shipping  of  Wine  and  Grapes  during  Prohibition 
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Tell  me,  you  said  that  you  shipped  your  wines  all  over  the  United 
States  and  into  the  Eastern  Market.  What  happened  during 
Prohibition? 

In  Prohibition,  we  got  stuck  like  the  rest  of  them.  We  started  shipping 
grapes.  But  it  took  a  long  time  for  us  to  find  out,  until  a  man  in 
Healdsburg  exposed  us,  we  shipped  as  much  as  we  could.  You 
remember  the  little  24  pound  boxes? 

Yes.  The  lugs. 

And  that  went  all  refrigerated.  So  we'd  order  one  car,  we'd  get  none, 
we'd  order  two  cars,  we'd  get  none,  ordered  three,  none  would  come, 
we  ordered  six,  and  none  would  come.  This  man  said,  "Do  you  know 
what  is  happening?  Sargenti  at  Frei  Brothers  (winery)  in  Dry  Creek,  is 
tipping  the  conductor  off  so  much  money  for  the  car  and  you're 
waiting.  So  most  of  the  grapes  went  into  crushing  or  to  the  San 
Francisco  Market,  some  up  to  Weed. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  wine  that  you  had?  Did  you  have  any  wine 
in  your  storage  tanks  in  1919,  1920  when  Prohibition  came  about? 

Well  over  a  120,000  gallons,  because  every  tank  was  full.  We  kept  it 
for  14  years. 

You  kept  it  all  through  Prohibition? 

Yes.  And  the  bad  part  of  it,  we  had  a  market  for  that  wine.  Remember 
Joe  when  they  declared  War,  they  declared  everything  illegal,  that  you 
could  not  sell  no  wine,  do  you  remember  that? 

That  was  the  First  World  War,  it  broke  out  in  1914,  but  it  was  1917, 
1918,  that  kind  of  gave  Prohibition  a  boost. 

I  had  that  wine  sold.  I  had  an  uncle  in  Canada,  he  went  up  to  the 
Canadian  government  and  he  said,  "Are  you  interested  in  buying 
wine?"  Canada  had  used  better  judgment,  they  took  part  in  the  War 
too,  but  they  didn't  prohibit  liquor,  Canada  was  wide  open,  Canada 
never  did  go  dry.  They  offered  a  dollar  a  gallon  here  at  the  winery  for  a 
full  car.  The  Federal  Inspectors  of  the  Internal  Revenue  said,  "If  you 
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ship  that  car,  you'll  be  classed  as  bootleggers  and  you  will  have  a 
heavy  fine."  And  we  got  beat  out  of  a  dollar  a  gallon,  which  I  think 
was  all  wrong.  Because  our  wine  was  made  before  Prohibition  and 
before  War  was  declared.  And  we  were  unable  to  move  it.  The  ones 
that  were  smart,  and  were  able  to  move  it,  went  into  bootlegging  and 
their  tanks  were  empty  long  before  ours  were  still  full. 

Yes,  I've  heard  that. 

That  was  the  most  prosperous  year  for  the  boodegger. 

So,  basically,  you  held  the  wine  for  14  years.  And  then  when  Repeal 
came  about  in  1933,  where  did  you  sell  it? 

Your  cellar  brothers  [Italian  Swiss  Colony]  picked  it  up  for  50  a 
gallon. 

The  inspector  said  that  there  were  two  wineries  that  had  a  wine  that 
was  not  far  from  being  drinkable,  it  was  still  sound.  "Your  winery  and 
another  one."  I  understood  it  to  be  Cella,  he  moved  the  wine  legally, 
someway  it  got  it  out  legally  and  then  he  converted  that  wine  using 
sweet  agents  to  Port,  and  I  believe  he  got  $3.00  a  gallon  for  it.  We  got 
50  a  gallon.  That's  a  big  price. 

Your  family  was  living  on  the  grapes  [and  grape  income]  how  did  you 
survive  during  Prohibition. 

Well,  Joe  it  would  take  me  a  day  to  tell  you  and  this  is  true,  under 
those  conditions,  too  bad  there  aren't  too  many  my  age  that  remember, 
that  still  remember,  Ferreri  passed  away,  that  the  best  prices  for  grapes 
in  those  days  was  10  to  18  dollars  a  ton.  Bing  Bossa,  my  former 
brother-in-law  still  recalls  it,  because  he  has  a  winery  down  there, 
Valdacca,  I'll  give  you  the  name.  And  he  comes  here,  not  too  often, 
and  he  says,  "I  sure  remember  the  price  of  grapes,  and  I  also  remember 
the  price  of  wine,  10,  11,  12  and  13  cents  [a  gallon]  at  the  most,  if  you 
could  get  it."  And  we  survived.  I'll  be  dang,  my  father  built  the 
winery,  this  home  here,  two  building  in  Healdsburg,  bought  the 
Windsor  Ranch,  and  never  lost  none  of  the  property.  And  we  bought, 
let's  see,  about  nine  automobiles,  all  new,  about  seven  tractors,  all 
new.  And  to  me  it's  still  a  mystery  where  that  money  came  from, 
because  we  did  not  boodeg. 

You  were  hard  workers,  I'm  sure. 

Tell  me  about  the  house.  You  mentioned  the  house,  when  was  the 
house  built,  what's  the  architectural  style?  It  has  always  been  the  envy 
of  most  everyone  that  passed  the  highway  here.  I  know  that  when  I 
was  a  kid  and  visited  the  Sciarras  in  1924,  we  would  call  this  the 
Nervo  Palazzo,  House  of  the  Pillars. 

Well,  it  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1926  and  1927.  I  don't  remember  the 
architect,  he  was  from  Santa  Rosa.  But  I  told  him  to  try  and  copy,  near 
as  possible,  the  Villa  up  at  Italian  Swiss  Colony.  He  did  do  that,  but  it 
didn't  appeal  to  me  too  much.  (Frank  designed  the  front  of  the  house 
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and  built  the  pillars  himself.)  I  always  wanted  stuck  on  the  capitol,  I 
don't  know,  that  was  my  job.  I  must  have  been  crazy  to  take  it  on.  A 
sane  man  won't  have  attempted  to  do  what  I  done,  there  were  a  lot  of 
flaws  in  it.  But  as  I  got  around,  the  capolizas,  he  said,  You  can  just 
about  call  them  perfect,  and  the  pillars  you  couldn't  have  done  them 
any  better."  And  all  those,  Joe,  were  cast  in  position,  a  dry  tamp,  it's 
not  wet  concrete.  None  of  it  was  wet  concrete.  It  was  dry  tamp.  And 
everyone  when  I  striped  them  (said)  they  just  almost  [were  perfect] 
very  few  had  flaws  in  them.  Even  Jim  Cuneo  said  he'd  take  a  hammer 
and  make  them  look  more  antique,  they  are  too  perfect.  "Well,"  I  said, 
"I  don't  agree  with  you." 

You  mentioned  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lupi,  that  was  associated  with 
you.  Could  you  tell  a  little  bit  about  Lupi? 

Yes,  he  was  a  young  man,  too.  He  worked  for  us  for  years,  in  fact,  he 
—  we  boarded  the  men  at  that  time,  we  boarded  them  just  over  here  in 
the  little  house,  where  that  little  shack  is  now,  it  was  another  shack. 
Then  later  on  he  bought  a  little  place  of  his  own  on  Hassett  Lane,  he 
had  a  mushroom  farm,  and  he  stayed  there  for  years.  And  then  when 
this  wild  grape  boom  came  for  land,  he  sold  out  with  alot  of  neighbors 
on  Hassett  Lane.  He  passed  away  quite  early,  he  was  not  an  old  man. 
Then  his  wife,  he  had  two  daughters,  they  all  moved  into  Santa  Rosa.  I 
think  the  daughters  are  still  in  Santa  Rosa  and  probably  his  wife  too. 

He  was  your  vineyard  man,  as  well  as,  your  winemaker?  Just  what  was 
his  position  with  you  and  your  family? 

No,  he  worked  out  in  the  field  with  the  rest  of  the  men,  he  was  good. 
He  knew  how  to  stake  out  a  vineyard.  He  actually  was  what  you  might 
call  a  Straw  Foreman. 


The  miracle  of  those  days,  today  you  could  never  be  able  to  do  it, 
grapes  then  we  didn't  think  about  18-20,  it  was  26,  27,  28  percent 
sugar,  the  bees  ate  up  all  the  grapes  practically.  The  only  way  I 
remember  that  they  cooled  that  wine,  and  it  got  steaming  hot,  was  to 
lower  it,  let  it  down  to  downstairs,  lower  it  into  the  empty  tanks 
downstairs  and  let  it  ferment  that  way  as  best  they  could.  Not  even  put 
it  back  on  the  pomace  anymore.  And  they  seldom  had  a  stuck  tank 
(fermentation  stopped).  And  in  those  days  it  was  hot,  way  hotter  than  it 
is  today. 

It's  rather  strange  when  you  look  back  in  retrospect. 

Well,  even  when  we  went  to  water  cooling,  direct  from  the  well,  even 
that  was  slow  because  the  temperature  of  the  water  would  drop  down 
to  just  about  72°  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  heat  a  6000  gallon 
fermenter,  we  got  along  much  better.  Today  we  have  refrigeration,  it's 
just  a  picnic,  it's  all  automatic. 
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Will  you  tell  us  about  the  varieties  of  wine  you  produced  in  your 
winery? 

There  were  not  too  many,  Joe,  at  that  time.  We  had  Cabernet,  not 
Sauvignon  Cabernet,  straight  Cabernet,  they  ripened  early.  Then  we 
had  some  Missions  too,  they  ripened  early,  the  quail  got  them  all,  so 
we  pulled  them  out.  The  Cabernet,  the  Zinfandel,  Mataro,  and  the 
Burgundy,  there  weren't  too  many  kinds  of  wine  in  those  days,  there 
wasn't  a  market  for  them.  Zinfandel  and  the  common  red  wine  was  it, 
and  not  much  white,  we  made  very  little  white  and  that  was  made  of 
Sauvignon  Vert,  not  Blanc,  it  was  Sauvignon  Vert,  and  the  Golden 
Chasselas,  which  I  think  is  the  Palomino  family. 

Didn't  you  had  some  Thompson  Seedless  on  the  ranch?  I  have  a  vague 
recollection  of  some  white  wine,  or  you  sold  some  white  grapes,  just 
small  [amount].  That's  in  recent  time,  my  time,  after  Prohibition? 

We  had  about  an  acre.  But  we  couldn't  cane  them,  because  our  rows 
are  7  [foot]  by  7  [foot]  centered,  we  worked  the  line  both  ways,  so  we 
couldn't  trellis  or  wire  them.  They  did  fairly  well  by  double  head. 
They  get  sugar,  they  done  real  well.  There  are  still,  I'd  say,  120  vines 
left  yet  that  they  haven't  pulled  out,  they  are  up  to  getting  close  to 
pulling  them  out. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  can  tell  us  about  your  winery  that  would  be 
of  interest.  Do  you  have  any  anecdotes  or  unusual  experiences, 
anything  happen  that  was  out  of  the  ordinary  that  you  think  we  might 
be  interested  in? 

The  only  thing  is  that  with  that  type  of  construction,  the  walls  are 
about  18  inches  thick  at  the  base,  they  taper  slightly  up,  they  even  took 
that  trouble.  When  the  doors  are  closed  it  stays  an  even  temperature, 
even  on  the  hot  days,  of  about  70°,  that's  true,  the  insulation  value  the 
stone  has.  But  today  they  have  things  that — (it  would)  absolutely  be 
out  of  reason  to  compare  stone  insulation  with  modern  insulation  that 
they  got  today. 

Anything  about  the  family,  anything  that  transpired  in  the  family  that 
would  be  of  interest?  You  mentioned  all  the  cars  you  had,  name  the 
cars,  just  from  a  historical  standpoint,  and  the  year  if  you  can  place  it. 


Cars,  Horses  and  Tractors 
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These  were  new  cars.  The  first  was  when  the  Ford  come  out,  they 
called  them  a  Roadster,  it  were  two  passenger,  and  they  had  this  little 
deck  in  the  back,  and  celluloid  curtains  in  the  back,  there  was  no  glass 
in  those  days,  not  even  any  substitute  for  it.  Then  we  had  a  five 
passenger  Ford,  then  we  graduated  to  a  Overland,  a  6-cylinder 
Overland.  Then  to  the  Cadillac,  Cadillac  bought  under  those 
conditions,  and  there  were  more  Cadillacs  bought,  Joe,  under  those 
adverse  conditions,  under  that  misery,  then  there  is  today — 

With  all  this  boom. 
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I  had  heard  that  from  someone  else,  that  it  was  a  status  symbol  in  those 
days. 

There  were  Packards,  too.  The  Packards  and  the  Pierce  Arrow,  the 
Pierce  Arrow  didn't  take  over,  the  Packards  did,  but  not  too  many  of 
them,  the  Cadillac  was  the  King  of  all  of  them. 

What  year  was  that,  that  the  Cadillac — 

That  was  1919,  the  Fords  were  before.  And  then  the  tractor,  the  first 
one  that  came  out,  would  kill  any  man.  It  was  a  cle-trac.  You  just 
could  not  steer  them  at  all,  they  would  just  go!  They  were  so  short  they 
would  take  you  out  of  the  seat. 

Let  me  ask  a  question,  how  many  horses  did  you  have  on  the  ranch? 

About  nine  all  told,  we  didn't  always  work  them,  nine  all  told.  The 
stalls  were  all  full. 

When  did  you  get  rid  of  the  horses  and  get  to  use  the  tractors? 

That  was  quite  late,  Joe,  I  just  don't  remember. 

When  I  went  to  Asti  in  1933,  they  just  had  the  tractors  about  four  or 
five  years.  They  still  had  teams  of  horses.  Sani,  you  remember  old 
Ssni?  He  still  had  a  few  teams  of  horses  up  in  the  barn  there,  and  that 
was  1933.  And  the  tractors  I  think  come  in,  up  there,  give  or  take  a  few 
years,  1925. 

I  think  you  are  right,  because  the  last  two  horses  were  bought,  they 
were  purebred  stock,  we  bought  them  from  Odell  from  Ukiah,  and  that 
was — Odell  had  a  big  place  north  of  Ukiah  next  to  Parducci  and  he 
raised  horses  in  between.  We  left  them  in  the  pasture  and  they  both 
died.  I  think  one  died  from  a  ratder  bite.  And  then  that  was  the  end, 
and  then  came  the  cle-tracs,  so  the  first  tractor  must  have  been  1926  or 
27,  when  the  first  cle-tracs  came  out.  A  set  of  tracs  went  out  the  first 
year. 

You  don't  know  how  your  dad  was  able  to  afford  all  this? 

My  golly,  he  didn't  rob  no  bank! 

He  wouldn't  have  known  how  to  do  it. 

He  must  have  had  a  saving  account  or  something  with  nine  children. 
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Well  how  it  worked  is  how  the  Mexicans  work  today.  The  Mexicans 
are  smart  today,  they  make  everybody  put  the  money  in  the  pot.  And 
that's  how  it  built  up. 

Weren't  you  self-sufficient  at  the  time?  Didn't  you  raise  your  own 
chickens,  your  pigs,  your  cows? 

Oh,  yeah.  They  had  their  own  chickens,  they  always  had  enough  cattle, 
in  fact,  we  sold  some  cattle — some  steers  to  the  Vanoni  people.  Then 
they  had  chickens,  and  we  were  pretty  good  fishermen  in  those  days, 
meat  was  available.  And  then  hunting,  quail  was  always  there,  that  was 
our  hobby.  There  was  never  a  shortage,  there  was  always  too  much, 
really  too  much  meat.  And  my  mother  baked  her  own  bread.  Too  bad 
we  torn  the  oven  down,  that  was  made  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Forni, 
the  thing  was  fancy,  it  was  all  enclosed.  The  dome  was  on  the  inside, 
rock  squared  and  it  tapered  with  a  shed  over  it  and  it  was  all  under 
cover,  and  an  ash  pit  underneath.  On  the  two  sides,  it  had  two  brick 
pockets  like  an  oval  to  put  your  flour  [dough]  to  test  of  the  oven  was 
hot  enough.  That  was  fancy.  We  made  a  mistake  to  take  that  down.  It 
would  be  a  real  landmark  today.  We  made  our  own  cheese  and  used  to 
cure  it  and  put  it  down  in  the  winery.  You'd  be  surprised  at  how  it 
cured  in  the  hot  temperature  down  there. 

You  remind  me  of  the  stories  my  mother  used  to  tell  me,  when  she  was 
in  Italy,  they  were  self-sufficient  and  the  only  thing  they  had  to  buy 
was  salt. 

That's  about  right.  That's  about  the  only  thing,  because  we  sold  calves 
and  sold  steers  and  sold  wood.  And  the  house  was  heated  real  modern. 
No  room  had  heating  of  any  kind  in  the  winter,  no  heating  kind  of  unit 
at  all.  One  fireplace  and  all  the  heat  went  up  the  chimney  when 
everybody  got  in  front  of  it  and  one  stove  in  the  kitchen.  That  was  the 
heating  equipment  we  had  in  those  days.  And  the  air-conditioning,  just 
nature's  land.  And  I  mean  that  it  was  hotter  on  in  the  inside  than  the 
outside  the  house  in  the  summer.  That's  what  we  went  through. 

Well,  times  have  changed. 

Frank  now  we  are  going  to  deviate  from  your  family,  and  we  are  going 
to  ask  what  you  knew  of  wineries  in  the  area.  I  see  that  you  have  quite 
a  list  there.  Do  you  mind  going  down  your  list  and  telling  me  where 
they  were  located  and  what  you  know  of  them? 


Do  you  have  the  Giovannoni  Winery? 

No,  tell  us  about  the  Giovannoni  Winery,  where  was  it  located? 

Right  next  to  the  Pedroncelli  Winery. 

On  Canyon  Road? 
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Yes,  and  Pedroncelli  owns  that  property  today,  I'm  quite  sure. 

Let  me  go  back  on  that  property.  There  was  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
Foppiano,  or  her  family,  the  Canata  family. 

The  Canata  family,  that's  right. 

Is  the  Giovannoni  and  the  Canata  family  [related]? 

No. 

They  were  different.  In  other  words,  there  were  two  wineries  out  there, 
the  Canata  and  the  Giovannoni. 

The  Canata  is  the  Pedroncelli  location. 

Yes,  I  understand,  and  they  acquired  that  in  1927.  But  tell  me  about 
the  Giovannonis.  Which  family  was  that,  do  you  know? 

I  think  one  is  on  the  place  yet,  and  one  Giovannoni  might  be  still  work 
for  Garrett  [working  at  local  hardware  store],  and  one  passed  away, 
that's  the  boys  now.  I  think  that  they  just  had  the  three  boys,  I'm  not 
too  sure. 

The  youngest  one,  Albert,  worked  at  Asti,  and  he's  married  to  Ann 
Giovannoni  that  worked  at  the  Rex.  Is  that  right? 

Well,  one  passed  away. 

Yes,  that's  Albert  that  passed  away.  He  was  married  to  Ann.  And  they 
had  a  winery  out  on  Dutcher  Creek  Road. 

No. 

Not  Dutcher  Creek,  Canyon  Road. 

The  only  thing  about  it  Joe,  (it)  was  the  road  (that)  goes  north  to 
south — Walling  Road. 

Yes,  Walling  Road.  So  the  winery  was  out  on  Walling  Road  off 
Canyon. 

It  frontaged  both  sides,  Walling  Road  and  Canyon  Road,  two 
frontages.  And  one  Giovannoni,  I'm  quite  sure,  still  lives  on  the  place 
today.  But  the  property  belongs  to  John  Pedroncelli,  the  Pedroncelli 
family. 

Do  you  remember  about  the  construction?  Was  it  a  wood  building? 
What  was  the  size  of  it? 

It  wasn't  big,  it  only  had  a  few  tanks  in  it.  I  remember  one  time  he 
wasn't  using  the  tanks  and  we  wanted  to  buy  some  tanks.  They  said 
they  would  loan  them  out,  but  they  wouldn't  sell  them.  So  we 
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dismantled  them  and  brought  them  back  again.  They  went  out  of  the 
wine  business  at  that  time. 

The  name  of  the  son  that  comes  to  mind  is  Dewey  Giovannoni. 

Dewey  is  with  Garrett. 

Dewey  has  left  Garrett  (now)  and  he's  got  his  own  business  selling 
wine  equipment  and  wine  supplies. 

And  the  one  living  on  the  place,  I  don't  know  his  name,  but  I  think  he 
reserved  certain  acres  and  sold  the  rest  to  Pedroncelli.  Joe,  just  going 
west  on  Canyon  Road  is  another  winery,  Stefani's. 

Is  that  the  family  of  George  Stefani  who's  still  alive? 

Oh,  yes.  I  would  check  that  bonded  number,  because  I  believe  that 
winery  has  a  very  low  number.  That  winery  has  been  in  existance  for  a 
long  time. 

I'll  check  that  out  with  Stefani.  You  are  the  first  one  that  told  me  they 
were  in  the  wine  business. 

Not  only  that,  he  had  one  of  the  biggest  vineyards  as  an  individual 
grower,  he  sold  out. 

How  many  acres  do  you  think  that  he  had? 

It  must  have  been  over  100,  between  [vineyards  and]  vacant  land,  I 
think  that  he  almost  went  to  Dutcher  [Geek]  Road. 

I  think  that  he  had  300  all  together,  because  Lou  Gomberg  was 
involved  in  the  sale  of  that  ranch,  he  made  a  commission  on  it. 

That's  probably  right,  because  I  believe  it  goes  to  Dutcher  Creek  Road, 
it  takes  in  a  lot  of  acres. 

That's  three  wineries  right  close  together. 

You  have  something  here — Cavallo,  Dry  Creek,  Two. 

* 
Anyone  ever  give  those  names? 

Sure. 

They  are  past  Pena  Creek.  I  believe  they  had  both  passed  away.  One 
lived  a  little  bit  on  this  side,  and  one  lived  a  little  further  north,  both  on 
the  hillside.  I  remember  them  having  a  small  winery. 

There  is  a  John  Cavallo  that  is  still  alive,  or  is  it  Joe  Cavallo  that  still 
lives  out  that  way.  He's  about  my  age  maybe  a  year  or  two  older,  he's 
about  between  70-75. 
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Well,  he  might  be  related  to  some  of  those  Cavallos.  They  each  had 
tanks  in  their  places  there.  Let's  see  here,  this  is  the  Dry  Creek  Valley. 
There's  another  winery,  Joe  do  you  know  where  Yoakim  is? 

Sure,  I  remember  Charlie  Yoakim. 

Going  north  on  that  road  [currently  called  Dry  Creek  Road,  north  of 
Yoakim  Bridge  Road],  there  was  another  winery  in  there  that  I  can't 
recall  it's  name,  it  was  long  established.  Jim  Guadagni  may  be  able  to 
tell  you  who  they  were.  They  used  to  ship  their  wine,  they  had 
problems  with  stuck  wine,  high  sugar.  They  took  it  to  Bacalli  in  horse 
and  wagons  in  puncheons.  That's  established,  that  building  might  still 
be  up.  That's  close,  near  Yoakim. 

I'll  check  that  out,  that's  a  new  one. 

Further  up  on  this  side  of  the  (Canyon)  road  again,  across  from 
Cavallo,  I  believe  Norton  owned  that  property,  there  was  a  winery 
there  too.  And  the  Buchignani  run  it  for  years. 

I  knew  that  Buchignani  had  one  on  the  comer  of  Dutcher  Creek  Road, 
because  Pellegrini  made  wine  there  for  a  year,  then  he  bought  the  sign 
on  Northern  Sonoma's  property. 

That's  the  one. 

I  remember  that  winery,  right  on  the  corner. 

You're  right. 

Then  another  one  in  Dry  Creek  [Valley],  but  this  one's  on  top  of  the 
hill.  I  would  say  it  was  catter-cornered  this  way,  was  Odone,  Ceasar 
Odone.  You  know  the  Odones? 

No,  that's  a  new  one. 

Joe  Foppiano,  the  mechanic,  married  one  of  the  girls. 

Oh,  she  was  an  Odone  girl?  I  know  Mary  well. 

He  passed  away,  but  she  must  be  up  in  the  nineties? 

Oh,  the  father,  Joe  Foppiano,  I  didn't  know  the  father. 

In  those  days,  I'm  quite  sure  all  those  places  were  bonded.  They 
weren't  outlaw  wineries.  I  asked  Bing  Bossa,  "You  must  have  bonded, 
what  was  your  number?"  He  said,  "I  don't  recall."  I  believe  everyone 
was  bonded. 

I  know  that  you  haven't  mentioned  Zanzi  on  the  curve  up  here  on  the 
corner. 

Antonio  Zanzi. 
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The  Zanzi  in  Alexander  Valley  had  a  winery,  too. 

Tell  me  about  Alexander  Valley,  which  Zanzi? 

Mario's  father's  folks.  And  that  was — do  you  recall  the  old  Gilford 
School?  Right  around  the  sharp  bend  as  you  go  out,  going  north  out  of 
the  Goodyear  Store,  going  north,  the  sharp  curve,  one  of  Ferreri's 
daughters,  Ben  Steele. 

Is  that  what  you  call  the  Gilford  School?  I  know  there  is  a  little  school 
house,  but  I  thought  that  was  called  the  Alexander  Valley  School. 

No. 

The  school  is  still  there,  they  put  it  on  Alexander  Valley  Winery, 
Henry  Wetzel's  property. 

It  was  on  Ben  Steele's  property,  Ferreri's  daughter. 

That  was  west  of  Goodyear's  store. 

Right  across  from  that  little  school,  Zanzi  had  a  winery,  Mario  Zanzi 's 
folks.  This  is  across  the  river  from  our  place  here.  It  was  a  small  place, 
the  whole  acreage,  I  think,  was  small.  I  don't  think  there  was  much 
vineyard  and  the  winery  was  small. 

That  was  the  one  we  were  just  talking  about,  on  Mario  Zanzi 's 
property  just  across  the  street  from  the  Steeles,  right? 

That's  the  one.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  small  winery  in  that  area  that  I 
recall. 

I  remember  Mario  Zanzi.  Millie  Howie  [wine  writer]  lives  in  Mario 
Zanzi's  house  today.  There  was  a  winery  in  that  house,  at  that  place? 

Yes. 

She  probably  never  knew  that.  I'm  going  to  talk  to  Jack  [Zanzi]  next 
time  he  cuts  my  hair. 

What  else  do  you  have  on  the  list  Frank? 

Then  you  have  the  CWA,  the  big  California  Wine  Association. 

We'll  get  into  them  in  just  a  little  while. 

The  next  one  you  have  is  Lencioni. 

Lencioni,  was  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Mrs.  (Isabelle  Simi)  Haigh 
bought  that  property.  Then  the  hill  came  down  and  buried  the  whole 
winery,  it  was  a  small  winery. 

I  remember  the  winery,  because  Ed  Norton  got  involved  in  it.  It  was 
the  Norton-Haigh  Winery  and  I  did  some  work  out  there  cleaning  the 
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tanks.  I  remember  that  Ed  Norton  went  out  and  asked  me  some  advice 
and  he  paid  me  ten  dollars  for  15  minutes.  And  it  was  first  time,  it  was 
in  1936,  anyone  paid  me  for  information.  I  remember  I  refused  the  ten 
dollars,  and  he  insisted  that  I  take  the  ten  dollars,  and  that's  the  first 
time  I  realized  what  consulting  meant. 

I  don't  know  what  happened  to  Haigh.  Probably  sold  out. 

Eileen  Lencioni  worked  for  us,  her  mother  passed  on  recently.  But  I 
maybe  able  to  get  some  information  from  Ilene  or  her  aunt,  she  has  an 
aunt  in  Oakland  that  could  help  me  on  that. 

I  believe  one  of  the  boys  is  living  on  top  of  Lytton  Springs  Road  at  the 
airport.  Let's  see,  there  was  Fred  Lencioni,  he  was  a  motorman  in  San 
Francisco,  he  passed  away.  I  believe  there  is  still  one  alive. 

There  was  the  game  warden  Lencioni. 

I  remember  him. 

[Chuckles]  Everybody  remembers  him. 

He  watched  us  here  one  time.  He  happened  to  find  Mr.  Lupi  walking 
to  Healdsburg  one  time.  He  said,  "How  was  the  fish."  You  know  how 
he  got  the  fish  out?  There's  a  name  for  this  weed,  a  technical  name 
[Turkey  Mullein,  Dove  Weed],  the  doves  go  crazy  for  it.  It  will  only 
grow  in  alkaline  ground.  The  leaves  are  broad.  You  get  it,  and  a 
hatchet  is  good  with  all  the  edges,  and  you  put  it  in  a  burlap  sack  and 
pound  it.  Then  you  go  down  to  the  water  and  with  rubber  boots  you 
stomp  on  the  bag  and  it  lets  all  that  liquid  out.  The  first  that  come  out 
are  the  trout,  they  come  straight  out,  then  comes  the  eels.  He 
[Lencioni]  was  watching  in  the  willows.  So  every  Italian  had  the  worse 
word  in  the  world  for  Lencioni. 


Even  the  Americans  had  a  fine  name  for  him. 

They  had  a  good  man,  he  was  elected  the  job  and  he  done  the  job.  If  he 
caught  them,  he  got  them.  That's  why  he  was  hated. 

Who's  next  on  your  list?  You  got  the  name  of  Reiner.  Was  that  John 
Reiner? 

Yep. 

Where  was  his  winery  Frank? 

There  was  a  schoolhouse  (Dry  Creek  School)  pretty  close  to  it. 
Teldeschi  must  have  that  property,  it  was  around  a  sharp  curve.  South 
of  Frei  Winery  or  North?  (North,  area  of  #4900  Dry  Creek  Road.) 

Was  that  by  the  Plasberg  Winery  up  on  the  hill? 
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Nervo:  Yes.  That  might  be  it  Joe.  I  never  went  up  there,  we  could  hear  the 

whistle  blowing.  They  always  blew  in  the  morning  and  at  noon  and 
night.  Over  the  hill  we  could  hear  the  whistle  blow.  And  he  had  a 
distillery. 

Vercelli:  John  Reiner's  winery  had  a  distillery? 

Nervo:  Yes.  And  do  you  know  another  litde  winery  that  had  a  distillery,  did 

deGeorge  give  you  that  name  Carl  Haehl? 

Vercelli:  Yes. 

Nervo:  Carl  Haehl  was  in  Cloverdale  right  in  back  of  town.  He  had  a  still. 

Vercelli:  I  remember  visiting  that.  I  remember  the  great,  big  oak  tree  in  front  of 

his  winery. 

Nervo:  Yes,  the  big  tree,  and  the  winery  lay  just  on  the  hill.  A  lot  of  little 

wineries  had  stills. 

Vercelli:  I  didn't  realize  that,  this  is  the  first  I've  learned  of  this. 

Nervo:  John  Reiner's,  all  the  big  wineries  had  stills,  all  of  them,  every  one  of 

them.  We  never  did.  We  had  a  man  from  the  East  wanted  us  to.  But  he 
was  with,  I  would  say,  the  Mafia  gang.  He  almost  had  my  father 
convinced  to  put  up  a  big  distillery.  And  then  he  said,  "We'll  put  up  a 
school,  and  we'll  make  a  little  town  and  we'll  call  it  — " 

Start  of  side  two — conversation  continues  through  tape  change. 


Vercelli: 


Nervo: 


Vercelli: 


Now  we  have  the  CWA  (California  Wine  Association)  I'll  get  back  to 
that  because  I  have  a  little  pamphlet  that  a  fella  by  the  name  of  (Ernest) 
Peninou  wrote  about  CWA.  That  is  a  story  in  its  own  and  a  big  story. 
You  come  with  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony  and  how  they  fought  the 
CWA  and  then  they  lost  out,  and  how  they  combined  in  about  1914. 

The  next  winery  you  got  [on  your  list]  is  the  interesting  one,  the 
Orange  Grove  Winery.  Let's  talk  about  that  one. 

[Chuckles]  Even  in  the  small  town  of  Geyserville,  you  couldn't  find  it 
in  the  daytime  with  a  lantern,  it  was  back  of  Bank  of  America.  And 
they  did  have  orange  trees,  they  had  about  an  acre  of  oranges,  and  they 
used  to  peddle  oranges  and  they  also  had  a  winery  with  it.  That  was  the 
name  of  the  winery,  Orange  Grove  Winery,  and  it  had  a  small 
vineyard.  The  original  owners  were  the  Bertozzis.  And  one  of  the 
Bertozzi  girls,  I  believe  her  name  was  Stella,  married  the  Seal  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  Gene  Bologna,  in  Santa  Rosa.  And  I  believe 
Gene's  son-in-law  now  has  taken  over  the  job  of  weight  master  for  the 
county,  I'm  not  too  sure. 

Yes  I  think  so.  He  retired. 
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Very  few  know  about  the  Orange  Grove  Winery.  I  don't  think  that 
anyone,  there's  one  that  just  passed  away,  Obed  Bosworth,  and  you 
delayed  too  much  in  asking  him. 

I  feel  so  sick  in  not  talking  to  him,  that's  what  prompts  me  to  get  this 
done,  because  each  month  someone  goes. 

Yes,  if  the  two  of  us  had  gotten  together  what  I  wouldn't  have  known, 
he  would  have  known.  I  mean,  beyond  grape  growing,  everything.  I 
remember  when  Geyserville  was  twice  as  big  as  it  is  today.  It  had  three 
hotels,  grocery  store,  bakery  store,  shoemaker  store,  emporium  store — 
butcher  shop,  two  garages,  two  blacksmiths,  and  a  stage  delivery  to 
Skaggs  Springs. 

What  year  would  you  say  it  was,  Frank?  Would  you  say  when  you 
were  a  kid.  Figure  out  in  time  of  your  age,  six,  seven  years  old,  eight, 
ten  years  old,  what  do  you  remember? 

It  was  later  than  that,  it  started  about  that  time,  I  don't  recall  the  time, 
but  I  remember  the  stage,  at  the  time  I  went  to  high  school — what  the 
stage  took,  there  were  no  buses  on  the  road,  all  the  passengers  went  by 
steam  train.  And  the  passenger  train  was  loaded  with  passengers 
standing  out  on  the  steps.  Skaggs  Springs  was  one  of  the  main  going 
resorts.  And  first  had  Skaggs,  that  was  his  name,  Skaggs,  run  the  coach 
with  horses,  and  then  they  converted  it  over  to  automobile  (Lampson 
started  the  auto  stage  in  1917).  The  stable  is  still  standing  on  Obed's 
(Bosworth)  property,  Obed  bought  it,  right  next  to  his  store  the 
building  that's  still  there. 

The  tin  building? 

Yeah. 

I  recognized  that  one. 

The  next  one  you  have  on  your  list  is  Biocci.  Tell  me  what  you  know 
about  the  Bioccis,  then  I'll  check  with  Josephine  DelSarto  on  that  one. 

I  know  that  the  location  was  just  south  of  Seghesio,  there's  a  lane 
[Rich  Ranch  Road]  that  goes  up,  I  think  that  the  same  lane  goes  up  and 
serves  Villa  (Santa)  Maria. 

Who  owned  the  Villa  Maria  Winery? 

I  don't  recall,  I  always  heard  my  mother  saying  Villa  Maria  Winery,  I 
know  that  that  was  a  two  story  winery. 

Yes.  The  reason  why  I  say  that,  I  think  that  someone  is  using  the  name 
Villa  Maria  today,  and  I  was  wondering  if  that  was  one  and  the  same 
place? 

Well,  there  were  so  many  of  these  Mom  and  Pop  wineries  that  some  of 
those  may  continue  to  do  business,  I  don't  know. 
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Part  of  the  building,  if  I  recall,  was  stone  downstairs  and  rustic 
upstairs.  [The  property  was  resold  in  the  early  1990's  and  the  Swedish 
owner  took  down  the  rustic  part  due  to  earthquake  concerns.] 

And  you  feel  that  it  is  behind  the  Seghesios? 

There's  a  lane  [Rich  Ranch  Road]  that  goes  up,  I  don't  know  the  name 
of  the  lane,  on  the  south  side,  and  I  think  that  the  Trusendi  may  have 
had  that  litde  winery  too.  Arthur  Seghesio  would  know  real  well.  But 
there  was  another  winery  in  Cloverdale  that  I  didn't  mention  to  you, 
Albertz  [Albertz  was  the  owner  of  Moulton  Hill  Winery]. 

No  (you  didn't)  that  was  in  Cloverdale? 

Just  south  of  Cloverdale,  and  this  was  a  real  winery,  Joe.  It's  got  quite 
an  acreage  and  it  sold  a  year  ago  for  $1,250,000.  The  widow  passed 
away,  and  then  the  daughter  passed  away.  The  winery  lays  back  up  in 
the  hill,  they  were  making  sweet  wines,  not  only  dry  wines,  sweet 
wines.  They  had  a  distillery,  brandy  and  everything,  Albertz.  And  it's 
right  on  the  highway  (Highway  101/Cloverdale  Blvd.),  and  then  there 
is  a  (Cherry  Creek  Road)  road  that  goes  along  side  that  will  go  to 
Warm  Springs  Dam  when  it  is  finished.  It  had  been  run  by,  after 
Albertz  passed  away,  Tony  Angeli,  ran  it  for  quite  awhile.  Then  he 
pulled  out  for  some  reason  or  other.  That  has  an  excellent  location  for 
whatever  they  want  to  put  in  there.  It's  a  big  acreage  and  they  had  all 
kinds  of  water,  the  water  you  could  hear  it  sizzling  through  the  pipes, 
so  high  was  the  pressure.  No  pump.  They  made  sweet  wines,  port 
wines,  all  kinds  of  sweet  wines. 

Was  that  across  the  street  from  Albert  Ottoboni? 

Yes,  that's  the  one. 

Don  Londi  works  that? 

Well,  the  original  owner  was  Albertz. 

Yes.  But  you  know  Don  Londi,  he's  from  our  time,  he's  from  around 
here.  They  lived  out  on — 

Lytton  [Springs  Road].  Yeah. 

Moscatti,  is  that  the  Moscatti  place? 

Yes. 

The  remnants  of  that  winery  are  still  there,  part  of  a  wall  there.  Did 
they  ever  have  an  airfield  there? 

I'll  tell  you  what  kind  of  an  airfield  they  had.  During  Prohibition  they 
had  an  actual  bootleg  trigged  by  airplane. 

That's  interesting.  They  did  have  an  airfield  there.  I  remember  the  sock 
that  they  used  to  have,  the  windsock. 
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It  served  two  purposes,  I  don't  think  that  it  can  hurt  anyone  now. 

You're  not  going  to  hurt  anyone  now  by  saying  it,  and  they  won't  sue 
you  for  libel. 

They  finally  got  caught,  but  anyway — 

They  got  caught? 

Yeah,  it's  easy  to  get  caught  that  way. 

Was  it  the  Albertz  family  that  was  doing  the  bootlegging  or  was  it 
someone  else? 

I  think  that  the  Albertz  family  went  bankrupt  because  of  that. 
Whenever  the  grape  season  came,  when  harvest  was  over  and  it  was 
time  to  pay  the  grape  growers,  he  disappeared,  you  didn't  see  him,  he 
never  paid  nobody.  My  father  said  that  he  never  paid  no  one.  My 
father,  I  don't  know  if  he  worked  there  or  not,  but  he  said  that  that  was 
his  habit  of  getting  by.  That's  how  he  made  a  going,  he  didn't  pay  no 
one.  Even  though,  they  went  bankrupt.  That  winery,  of  course,  that  had 
a  distillery  number  too,  that  goes  way,  way  back. 

The  planes,  where  were  they  coming  from? 

I  imagine,  they  came  from  the  Bay  Area. 

This  is  undoubtedly  during  Prohibition,  of  course? 

Yes.  These  were  small  planes,  because  the  landing  was  not  too  good 
on  account  of  the  wind,  they  were  landing  east  to  west  and  the  wind  is 
generally  north  to  south.  I  imagine  they  were  overloaded.  But  they 
never  did  crash.  The  pilot  was  sober. 


The  next  one  you  have  (on  your  list)  is  the  Massoni  Winery  at  Chiquita 
(Road  north  of  Healdsburg),  tell  me  about  that  one.  I  talked  to  Stacy 
[Belli]  and  he  told  me  that  his  relatives,  some  relative  of  his,  goes  back 
two  generations,  had  a  pretty  large  winery  (there).  Julia  Giovannoni, 
who  is  a  Mazzoni  girl,  doesn't  remember  that,  but  she  remembers  her 
father  having  a  winery  down  there.  But  she  is  very  vague  as  to  who 
was  involved  in  it.  But  I  think  there  was  a  uncle,  a  relative  that  had  a 
winery  there.  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  that,  tell  me  what  you 
know. 

As  I  remember,  things  have  changed  a  lot  of  homes  have  gone  in  there, 
as  soon  as  you  go  in  on  Chiquita  Road  going  south,  from  Lytton  Road, 
it  was  the  first  house,  the  winery  was  established  there,  the  first  house, 
it  was  a  small  winery.  And  then  further  down,  there  was  another  by  the 
name  of  Pete  Ferreri,  and  I  don't  remember,  Pete  Ferreri's  no  relation 
to  Abele  Ferreri — 
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I  know  Pete  and  he  has  a  son  that  is  knocking  around  Healdsburg  and  a 
daughter  that  married  some  guy  and  moved  out  of  there,  I  remember 
Pete  Ferreri. 

He  passed  away  not  too  long  ago.  But  he  has  a  boy,  I  think  that  has 
been  working  for  Basalt  for  a  long  time.  But  I  don't  know  whether  he 
had  a  winery  or  not,  but  it  would  be  worth  investigating,  because 
practically  every  Italian  name  had  a  tank  or  two  in  there.  Not  barrels, 
little  tanks.  And  they  hid  it  just  right  from  boodeg  days,  and  everyone 
of  them  entered  the  bootleg  race,  from  start  to  stop,  I  don't  know 
where  they  got  that  education. 

In  those  days,  they  didn't  care  if  they  got  a  bill  full.  The  Faroni  girl 
that  married  Arthur  Seghesio,  he  used  to  stop  up  here  in  those  days,  the 
first  cars  with  super-six,  Hudson. 

That  is  Faroni,  because  one  of  them  married  Joe  Doliani. 

That's  right.  And  they  had  a  balanced  crankshaft  and  in  those  days 
there  was  no  muffler,  they  took  the  muffler  off.  So  he  lived  down  here, 
on  Hassett  Lane,  a  little  further  over  lived  the  Hall  family,  and  he 
bought  a  Mercer  and  he  took  the  muffler  off.  In  the  morning  when  they 
started  out,  it  was  just  like  an  earthquake.  You  could  hear  them  all  the 
way  to  Healdsburg  and  back.  And  that's  the  first  car  that  came  out. 
And  he  started  peddling  the  wine  all  to  Eureka  and  all  over,  not  hiding 
anything.  He'd  park  out  in  the  front  here,  they  put  them  [wine]  in  tin 
cans,  anything,  kerosene  cans,  in  the  open,  see,  and  the  money,  they 
didn't  put  it  in  their  billfolds,  they  punched  it  in  their  pockets  and  they 
stuck  out  $20  bills  on  the  side,  and  all  cash.  That  was  no  thief  or 
nothing,  and  there  was  no  bills,  they  paid  right  now.  Frank  Pastori  will 
tell  you,  he  told  the  inspector  that,  "I'd  like  to  see  the  country  come 
back  again,  you'll  see  the  biggest  boom  in  the  world  you'll  see  a  Rolls 
Royce  around  this  time."  Everything  was  net,  you  paid  no  income  tax, 
no  beverage  tax,  no  sales  tax,  no  nothing,  everything  was  net! 

That's  the  old  days. 

That's  when  the  dollar  was  worth  100  cents. 

The  next  one  we  have  is  DeHay,  I  have  that  story  pretty  well,  the 
French  American  Wine  Company,  that's  recorded  in  history. 

Now  the  Schallichs  in  Fulton,  tell  me  about  the  Schallichs  in  Fulton. 

Now  we  are  getting  away  from  it,  do  you  recall  the  road,  I  don't  think 
the  road  had  changed  yet,  from  the  Old  Redwood  Highway  to  Fulton 
Road,  that  Y?  I  think  that  it  goes  in  for  a  ways. 

Yes,  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

It  may  be  changed  a  little  bit,  but  anyway  you  had  the  house  to  the 
right,  the  winery  to  the  left.  He  boodegged  openly,  you  could  see  all 
around  the  barn  it  was  like  Indianapolis  racetrack  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  And  he  never  got  picked  up.  But  in  those  days,  we  had  a 
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good  Sheriff.  I  forget,  I  think  it  was  John  Boyes,  I'm  not  too  sure.  He 
didn't  seem  to  bother  anyone. 

Then  you  had  the  DellaMagores  at  Lytton.  Getting  back  to  Lytton 
[Springs]. 

You  know  when  you  cross  the  [railroad]  tracks — 

Is  that  the  one  on  Anutuzzo's  property? 

Yes. 

Another  little  winery,  Pedroni,  in  Healdsburg. 

Yes,  I  remember  John.  Then  we  bought  the  property  from  Dominico 
Ferrero,  he  had  the  winery,  he  had  the  bonded  winery  313. 

That's  a  pretty  low  number. 

Do  you  remember  Dominico  Ferrero,  what  do  you  know  about  him? 

I  remember  him  alright,  but  I  know  that  he  was  a  hard  worker. 

Do  you  know  when  he  started  the  winery? 

I  don't  recall  him  ever  operating  a  winery. 

He  called  his  winery  Costa  Magna  Winery.  I'm  sorry  that  I  don't  have 
the  sign.  I  destroyed  the  sign.  He  operated,  we  took  over  in  1937,  we 
acquired  the  property,  he  had  about  30,000  [gallon]  capacity — 

That  much! 

Yes,  twelve  oak  tanks,  of  a  thousand  gallons  each,  and  then  he  had  a 
ten  thousand,  a  couple  of  sixes  and  then  he  had  1800  gallon  open 
fermenters.  He  had,  oh,  ten  of  them,  five  on  each  side. 

We  bought  one  three  thousand  [gallon]  Bellagio  took  it  down  and  put 
it  up,  but  I  don't  ever  remember  George  Ferrero  ever  operating  that 
winery. 

Well,  he  had  the  Costa  Magna  Winery  before  Prohibition,  he  didn't 
open  up  after  Prohibition,  oh,  he  could  have  worked  one  year  after 
Prohibition.  Because  he  had  a  son,  Frank,  that  worked  at  Asti. 

Oh,  wait,  I  know  which  George  Ferrero  (you  are  talking  about)  he  was 
at  your  place! 

Yes. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  other  George  Ferrero,  that  married — 

No,  no,  not  him,  that's  Mabel's  dad. 
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There  are  two  George  Ferrero's,  wait  a  minute,  the  one  that  owned  the 
property,  I  thought  it  was  George  Ferrero — that  was  Mabel's  father's 
brother — 

Mabel  Biocci's  father. 

— then  this  must  have  been  another  Ferrero — I  can't  think  of  his  name. 

The  one  you  bought  the  property  from,  what  was  his  name? 

I'll  have  to  find  out  on  the  deed,  that  I  can  find  out,  I  hope. 


Obed  would  have  know,  too  bad.  In  Geyserville,  just  about  where  the 
Geyserville  Growers  are  now,  there  was  a  company  by  the  name  of 
Tracy  Walden. 

Walden  was  part  of  Geyser  Peak. 

I  know,  but  these  people  did  not  have  a  winery,  I  think,  they  had  a  fruit 
packing  plant  in  Geyserville,  they  had  a  fruit  packing  plant  in 
Geyserville  at  that  time.  And  it's  right  there  just  about  where  the 
lumberyard  is  now,  it's  in  that  building.  [Obed  Bosworth  Oral  History 
discusses  this  in  greater  detail.] 

Across  from — where  Geyserville  Growers  used  to  be? 

Right  there.  I  remember  their  name,  I  remember  that  Geyser  Peak  used 
to  say  Walden,  in  big  letters.  I  was  wondering  if  Walden  ever  had  full 
control  of  that  winery  at  one  time  and  broke  up  the  Geyser  Peak  deal? 

Wasn't  there  someone  before  Walden?  Winslow  or  something,  some 
such  name? 

According  to  Dan  [Dante]  Bagnani,  what  I've  seen  on  the  papers,  I've 
never  seen  the  name.  And  then  Oscar  LeBaron  run  it  for  a  time. 

What  do  you  know  about  Oscar  LeBaron? 

Oscar  LeBaron,  well  he,  I  believe,  I  know  he  got  ahold  of  Geyser 
Peak,  but  he  didn't  run  it  too  long.  Then  he,  whether  he  got  out  of 
there  or — I  don't  think  he  went  out  of  business — then  he  went  down, 
now  we  are  getting  right  around  War  time,  World  War  I,  he  went  and 
purchased  the  Reiman  Winery  at  Windsor.  We  come  near  buying  that 
property,  all  of  a  difference,  you  know  where  that  road  goes  in  on  an 
angle? 
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Well,  we  were  coming  in  from  the  Old  Redwood  Highway  from 
Kenwood,  it  was  March,  it  was  cold!  So  we  said  that  we  would  go 
down  in  the  morning  and  give  them  a  deposit,  and  so  we  went  down 
the  next  morning  and  they  said,  "We're  sorry,  LeBaron  had  gave  a 
deposit."  So  LeBaron  got  ahold  of  that  property. 

LeBaron  also  got  a  hold  of  Oliveto  in  Healdsburg.  In  1921  or  22, 
Oscar  LeBaron — incidentally  that  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Eddie 
LeBaron,  the  All- American  Football  Player — 

Oh,  he  got  a  hold  of  that  too! 

He  got  a  hold  of  that,  oh,  I  don't  know,  Ciocci-Lombardi  (of  Geyser 
Peak),  we'll  get  to  that  in  a  minute. 

Then  he  sold  that  out,  and  then  he  got  courage,  he  made  money  on  it. 
Reiman  was  just  about  ready  to  go  bankrupt,  there  was  fighting,  the 
wife  said  a  divorce,  there  would  be  a  divorce  if  he  didn't  sell  it.  So 
they  sold.  And  then  they  went  over  to  Napa  County  and  they  bought 
out — do  you  recall  the  name  Trefethen  Winery? 

The  Trefethen,  sure  it  was  owned  by  the  Churchill  people,  I  was  in  the 
Trefethen  Winery.  I  can  remember  it,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  Napa  wine 
country  that  Cella  had  bought.  I  remember  going  into  it,  because  it  had 
a  very  narrow  walkway  and  they  had  a  lot  of  oak  ovals,  and  they  made 
sacramental  wines,  legally. 

And  he  got  in  there,  LeBaron,  but  he  came  out  on  the  losing  end.  He 
lost  out  in  there  and  that's  the  last  that  I've  heard  of  LeBaron  himself, 
he  really  fished  himself  out,  he  made  nothing  on  the  deal  in  Napa 
nothing  at  all,  he  did  on  the  Reiman  Ranch. 

He  had  a  son,  Hank,  that  had  a  creamery  and  the  dairy  in  Healdsburg. 
He  operated,  I  guess,  from  1936  to  1940,  a  period  of  about  four  years, 
I  remember  that. 

Yeah,  that's  all  that  I  remember  of  LeBaron.  but  he  had  a  hand  in 
Geyser  Peak.  What  puzzles  me  was  how  Walden  had  that  big  name  up 
on  top.  It  looks  like  to  me  that  having  that  name  on  top  would  be  the 
owners.  I  bet  there  was  a  little  brief  time  in  there  when  Walden  owned 
all  that  property. 

I'm  glad  you  mentioned  that,  because  I  am  going  to  check  records 
sometime  or  other  at  the  courthouse  and  we  will  see  what  comes  up. 

It  wouldn't  have  sense  to  have  the  name  on.  And  that  name  was  on 
there  in  big  letters,  I  mean  they  must  have  been  three  foot  deep.  And 
they  were  right  on  the  side,  you  know,  facing  the  highway. 

Who  else  do  we  have  (on  your  list)? 

You  have  the  Passalacqua  Winery  on  Fitch  Street  (Fitch  Mountain 
Winery,  see  Edith  and  Francis  Passalacqua's  oral  history  for  more 
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information  on  their  father's  winery  and  the  Oliveto  Winery  which 
Edith  Passalacqua  puchased]. 

But  you  have  another  one  down  here — 

Going  up  Fitch  Mountain  Road  here  on  your  left  (now  Powell  Avenue 
in  Healdsburg) — 

Wait,  you  have  this  one  here. 

That's  Oliveto. 

Oh,  that's  Oliveto,  you  have  Lorenzini  and — We'll  get  to  them  in  a 
minute.  Of  course,  I  have  a  little  history  on  that.  What  do  you  know 
about  the  Finlaysons? 

Well  another  one  that  you  might  not  have  going  up  Fitch  Mountain 
was  Rafanelli. 

Yes,  I  remember  [Alberto]  Rafanelli  his  son,  Americo,  is  still  around. 
Of  course,  that's  the  third  generation  in  the  industry  now,  David.  There 
is  David,  Americo  and  Americo' s  either  father,  brother  or  uncle  had 
the  winery.  [According  to  Dave  Rafanelli  it  was  his  grandfather,  refer 
to  Dry  Creek  Valley  Short  Interviews  SCWL  for  more  information.] 

And  then  Pedroncelli  had  a  brother  that  had  a  winery — 

Down  on  Limerick  Lane,  yes,  I  have  that  one.  I  have  to  see  Bruno, 
because  I  think  Bruno  and  Anne  Bacchi  owned  that  one. 

Bacchi,  that's  that  I  was  going  to  say,  the  Bacchis  owned  that  winery. 

That  was  next  to  Bosso  Sordini. 

You  have  Sordini? 

Yes. 

Well,  that  about  corrals  that  area  there. 

Well,  you  had  Grace  Cumminsky. 

Oh,  yes  they  were  right  next  to — 

Foppianos. 

— Foppianos.  They  were  well  established. 

Let's  get  back  to  the  Finlayson  Winery.  What  did  you  know  about  the 
Finlayson  Winery? 

Didn't  I  ever  mention  that  to  you? 

No,  tell  me  about  that  one. 
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That  lay  catter-cornered  — 

I  know  where  that  was,  right  on  the  railroad  track — and  the  night  that 
it  burnt.  I  went  up  there  many  a  time,  the  tanks  were  still  in  there, 
"Booch"  Foppiano  operated  that  in  1933  or  1934. 

Then  you  know  about  that  winery. 

Tell  me  what  you  knew  about  it. 

The  only  thing  I  knew  was  that  it  was  located  in  that  area,  and  it  was 
pretty  well  down  below  the  ground  level,  if  I  remember. 

Yes,  it  was  in  the  side  of  a  hill. 

That's  right,  that's  all  I  remember,  I  don't  remember  who  the  original 
owners  were  at  all. 

The  Hoelschers  in  San  Francisco  had  something  to  do  with  it.  And 
that's  what  I'm  trying  to  find  out.  The  Hoelschers,  the  Hoelschers 
Brothers,  that  were  wine  negociants.  They  would  buy  ulk  wine  and 
bottle  in  San  Francisco,  they  were  located  on  Jackson  Street,  right  off 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  And  they  at  one  time  mentioned  something  to  me 
about  the  Finlayson  Winery. 

It  sure  goes  back,  Joe.  Go  back  and  check  all  these  old  wineries,  it's 
impressive  how  old  and  established  they  are.  You  can  run  into — you're 
talking  about  a  100  years  ago.  Some  are  more! 

Yes. 

I  see  that  you  have  the  Roma  Wine  Company  down,  and  the  French 
American.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Scatena  family? 

They  were  established  right  where  Seghesios  are  now  [14000  block  of 
Grove  Street,  unincorporated  Healdsburg]. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  were  two,  and  you  can  confirm  it,  there  were 
two  families  there.  You  had  three  brothers  that  belonged  to  one  family 
and  a  cousin  that  was  part  of  the  other  family,  the  cousin  was  named 
Martino,  Martin.  And  the  others  that  were  part  of  the  (first)  family 
were  Dan,  Francisco  that  was  Chiccobecci,  then  there  was  the  other, 
whose  name  I  don't  recall.  And  he  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Fred 
[Fredrick]  Scatena,  the  doctor  in  Sacramento.  And  then  Martino 
because  they  didn't  get  along,  Martino  moved  down  to  the  town  of 
Healdsburg  and  started  the  Roma  Wine  Company. 

That's  right. 

But  I  can't  get  the  year.  Some  people  say  that  he  moved  out  in  1922  to 
Lodi.  But  I  think  that  the  Scatenas  were  in  business  in  around  1910  or 
something,  I'm  trying  to  get  someone  that  can  put  the  date  down. 
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I  wouldn't  remember  the  date,  because  it  must  have  been  some  time 
back.  It's  a  modern  building — it's  cement,  concrete. 

Mrs.  Giovannoni,  that  is  Julia  Giovannoni,  doesn't  remember,  Stacy 
(Belli)  doesn't  remember.  Harry  doesn't  remember,  I  spent  time  with 
Harry  and  Stacy  Belli,  I  have  Harry  on  tape.  But  his  recollection  of  the 
wine  industry  is  vague,  but  Stacy  did  a  good  job. 

Too  bad  that  Jim  Cuneo  passed  away,  he  would  have  know,  but  he 
passed  away. 

That  was  established  there  for  a  long  time,  then  the  prune  people  took 
it  over,  Sunsweet. 

Yes.  That's  when  they  moved  out,  when  the  Scatenas  moved  to  Lodi 
in  1922. 

That  was  the  end  of  Roma,  but  you  know  the  history  of  the  French 
American? 

I  have  that  history,  the  Cream  of  Tartar,  about  the  Icaria,  the  French 
Colony  moved  down,  the  DeHay  family.  I  got  that  history  pretty  well 
under  control.  [Refer  to  Fred  Vadon  Oral  History  SCWL  for  further 
information.] 

Let's  turn  your  page. 

Let's  see  what  I  have  here  on  the  back. 

[Reading  from  list]  Fitch  Mountain,  Francis  Passalacqua,  Pedroni — tell 
me  about  Bossa  and  Lagomarsino — 

We're  out  of  our  territory  now. 

I  want  them  all.  Tell  me  about  Bossa,  how  are  you  related  to  Bossa? 
How  is  Bossa  related  to  you? 

My  sister  that  passed  away,  Eleanor  married  one  of  the  Bossas,  Dan 
Bossa. 

He's  Elaine's  father? 

Yes. 

He  was  the  representative  of  the  Carpenter's  Union. 

Yes. 

Is  he  still  alive?  How  old  is  he? 

Yes.  Do  you  know  where  he  spends  most  of  his  time?  On  the  roof,  up 
on  the  roof. 

He's  87  years  old. 
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Eighty- seven.  Is  that  so. 

Does  all  his  own  plumbing,  electrical  work,  won't  hire  nobody.  That's 
a  Union  man. 

[Laughs]  Alright,  tell  me  what  you  know. 

Well,  his  winery  was  bonded,  it  was  bonded.  He's  the  one  that  recalls 
about  the  price  of  wine,  and  agrees  with  me  100% — 

I  remember  Albert  Lagomarsino,  I  got  the  story  from  him  pretty  well. 
But  tell  me  about  the  Bacigalupis. 

The  Bacigalupis,  if  I  remember  right,  their  winery  was  on  7th  Street  or 
9th  in  Santa  Rosa. 

Yes,  Virgie  (Virginia)  Schwab  has  very  little  recollection  of  that.  And 
Charlie  Bacigalupi's  wife,  Helen,  she  didn't  even  know  they  had  a 
winery — 

How  about  Ernie? 

Ernie's  the  one  I  have  to  get  a  hold  of.  Ernie  married  a  girl  (Olive 
Gaddini)  who  supposedly  had  a  winery  at  Chiquita  Road. 

I  was  going  to  mention  about  the  Gaddinis. 

Okay,  tell  me  what  do  you  know  about  the  Gaddinis?  Who  were  they? 

If  I  remember  right,  they  were  ready  to  put  a  spur  in  on  the  north  end 
exchange,  now  the  lumberyard  took  everything  over,  do  you  notice 
that  hillside,  if  you  look  at  it  close — 

Where?  In  Healdsburg? 

North  of  Healdsburg,  north  of  Simi. 

I  remember  the  vineyard  on  there  an  Italian  family  had  it. 

All  the  hills  were  vineyard,  where  the  lumberyard  was  all  vineyard, 
across  from  the  freeway. 

Yes. 

He  was  going  to  put  a  winery  on  the  north  end,  and  you  had  to  cross 
over  the  track  around  the  sharp  curve,  and  they  started  excavating  the 
hill  side,  and  I  think  he  got  ill,  got  sick,  and  the  winery  never  got 
started. 

The  Gaddinis  never  had  the  winery,  or  the  spur  track  never  got  started? 

The  spur  track  never  got  in,  if  I  remember. 
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But  they  had  a  winery  there? 

No,  no  there  was  no  winery  there.  There  was  two  oak  trees,  I  think, 
they  were  going  to  put  the  winery  next  to  the  two  oak  trees,  and  took 
the  shale  out  to  put  the  spur  in. 

The  grounds  today  belong  to  Boise-Cascade. 

Do  you  know  who  Ernie  married? 

No. 

Then  there  used  to  be  a  Frenchman  that  had  a  winery  down  there, 
Chavbord  or  some  such  name.  The  fellow  that  had  the  gas  station  out 
on  Dry  Creek,  Clem  Auradou  (mentioned  him). 

Oh,  yes. 

Clem  Auradou  mentions  that  there  was  a  Frenchman  that  had  a  winery 
off  Chiquita  Station. 

I  don't  recall  no  winery  there,  at  Chiquita  Station? 

In  the  rear  there,  Clem  Auradou  told  me  about  that,  and  here  again,  I 
didn't  write  it  down. 

There  could  have  been  Joe,  because  there  were  others  inbetween,  like 
the  Ferreri  (winery),  Pete  Ferreri,  he  may  have  had  a  winery  too,  but  I 
don't  remember  ever  going  inside  his  winery. 

Yes,  well  I'll  check  that  one  out. 

Then  you  have  the  Paganis,  ah,  another  one  the  Augustinis.  I  know  the 
Paganis,  the  two  families,  they  did  a  good  job,  Charlie  Pagani's  winery 
is  recorded.  Now  none  of  these  wineries,  very  few  of  these  wineries 
that  you  have  mentioned  are  recorded,  very  few. 

I  don't  think  none  of  these  are  Mom  &  Pop  wineries  at  all. 

Oh,  they  were  probably  all  legal  wineries,  no  doubt,  but  there  is  no 
history  written  on  them. 

But  what  I  mean  that  they  have  been  taken  back  and  put  into  activity 
again. 

I  understand. 

Stefani's  is  not,  Cavallo's  is  not,  but  those  others  came  in-between  and 
put  wineries  in  their  own  places,  or  even  used  barns  to  get  started. 

Just  like  the  Healdsburg  Wine  Company.  I  got  the  history  of  that  pretty 
well,  about  the  three  partners,  Stacy  [Belli]  kind  of  kept  me — informed 
me  well  on  that. 
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That  the  Massoni,  Massoni's  father  (Guiseppe)  [See  Stacy  Belli 
interview  by  Joe  Vercelli,  SCWL). 

Yes. 

Now  you  have  this  other  one  here,  Augustini  at  Lytton.  Tell  me  about 
that  one. 

Do  you  remember  the  road  before  the  freeway  went  in? 

Going  to  Lytton? 

You  know  where  PG  &E  has  their  power  there? 

Yes. 

The  road  that  goes  east  to  west  down  the  track,  and  right  there  was  a 
sharp  curve,  a  real  sharp  curve,  then  you  went  down  across  the  track. 
Augustini  had  the  barn  here,  the  house  here,  and  a  big,  big 
pepperwood,  it  was  known  as  the  Pepperwood  Ranch.  He  had  a  tank  in 
the  barn,  it  was  a  bonded  winery.  About  two  miles  (south)  from  here. 

Repeat  what  you  said,  and  see  if  I  can  locate — 

Now  driving  down  you  go  past — you  know  where  the  mill  makes  the 
pallets? 

Yes. 

A  little  further  down  the  street — 

Across  the  street  from  where  Harry  Meyer  used  to  live,  a  littie  further 
south? 

Yeah,  if  you  look  down  from  the  PG&E  yard  on  the  north  side — 

That's  across  the  street  from  Neussls?  [They  live  on  the  corner  of 
Healdsburg  Avenue  and  Lytton  Station  Road,  the  junction  of  Lytton 
Springs  Road,  next  to  the  freeway.] 

Yes,  just  a  little  ways  up,  that  used  to  be  Old  Redwood  Highway,  there 
still  is  a  road,  but  you  can't  use  the  road  [it  has  been  cut  off  by  the 
freeway]  there  is  a  road  in  there  and  right  on  the  corner,  on  the  end  of 
the  frontage  road  yet,  that's  the  location — almost  the  corner  of  Lytton 
[Springs  Road]  where  you  go  up  to  the  airport.  That  was  his  land  going 
up  to  the  airport.  He  boarded  the  airport,  before  the  freeway  went  in. 

I  remember  where  the  spring  was  at  Lytton  Springs.  Do  you  remember 
Gorry? 

Who? 

A  gardener  at  the  Salvation  Army  [at  Lytton  Springs]. 
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Gorry,  yes. 

Gorry  wanted  to  marry  Susie  Sciarra,  what's  why  I  said  that.  Then 
Gorry  married  a  girl  from  the  home  or  something,  from  the  Lytton 
Home. 

You  remember  things  that  I  don't  remember. 

[Chuckles]  I  remember  the  gossip. 

The  Lytton  Road  hasn't  changed  much  going  to  the  airport  now.  You 
come  down  on  the  end,  there  were  two  sharp  curves  to  the  track  and 
Augustini  was  right  on — 

Right  adjacent  to  the  Salvation  Army  property. 

It  adjoined.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  nice  man. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  some  questions  Frank.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  Zerzan  Winery?  These  are  the  wineries  that  Frank  DeGeorge 
mentioned,  and  I  wanted  to  get  a  confirmation. 

I  don't  remember  this  one. 

Zerzan  you  never  heard  of?  The  Giannecchini  Brothers? 

Yes. 

There  were  three  brothers,  Cesar,  Carl  and  Ed. 

I  don't  know  them  all.  We  only  knew  one,  I  forgot  [his  name],  he  did  a 
little  budding  for  us. 

Well,  Cesar's  still  alive  and  Ed  was  married  to  Pauline,  and  she's 
widowed  and  Carl  is  gone.  So  I  will  see  him  [Cesar]. 

Andrea  Giotti,  that's  the  property  the  Pedroncellis  worked  and  it's  the 
one  that  was  given  to  the  church. 

Yes. 

Zanzi  we  just  covered,  Antonio  Zanzi.  Bioccis  we  covered.  The 
Cloverdale  Wine  Company,  did  you  ever  hear  of  them? 

Yes,  but  I  don't  know  who  the  owner  was.  See  there  was  another 
winery  in  Cloverdale,  but  I'm  not  to  sure  that  it  was  operated  by  Italian 
Swiss  Colony. 

Yes,  when  I  went  there  in  1933,  they  had  that  red  brick  building  up 
there.  I  wanted  to  buy  the  brick  building  just  to  sell  the  rocks  at  a 
penny  a  piece,  I  would  have  made  some  money.  They  [Italian  Swiss 
Colony]  brought  in  the  Chinese  people  to  make  the  Tipo  [Chianti] 
bottles  up  there. 
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Oh,  yeah. 

And  George  Hall,  did  you  ever  hear  of  George  Hall? 

Nope. 

Alright,  the  Sinks,  I'll  get  that  story.  Then  Rosa  Lotti,  what  do  you 
know  about  Rosa  Lotti? 

The  way  I  got  acquainted  with  them,  the  first  time — I  don't  know  if 
they  stopped  by,  or  how  I  went  up  there,  no,  I  think  they  were  having 
trouble — they  had  their  winery  under  the  redwoods. 

Way  up — 

It  was  way  too  cold  to  start  fermentation.  They  couldn't  start 
fermentation,  the  sun  never  hit  the  building  even.  So  I  used  to  go  up 
with  a  fifty  gallon  barrel  of  starter  to  get  it  started.  And  that's  how  I 
got  acquainted  with  them. 

I  just  have  a  vague  recollection,  it  was  in  1935,  '36,  it  was  a  little  bit 
later  after  Repeal.  But  they  had  a  winery  before  Prohibition. 

Oh,  yes,  they  had  a  pretty  good  sized  vineyard,  too. 

Vince  [  Lotti]  is  still  alive,  he  just  sold  the  Porno  Inn.  As  I  told  you  on 
the  telephone,  I'm  going  to  try  to  get  ahold  of  Vince.  And  they  are 
related  to  the  Buffis  and  there  are  still  a  couple  of  Buffis  still  going, 
I'm  going  to  get  ahold  of  Rena  [last  name?],  she  can  help  me  on  that 
one. 

They  had  a  winery,  and  they  must  have  had  35  to  40  acres  of  grapes  up 
there,  too  you  know.  And  do  you  know  what  I  think  is  surprising  is 
that  those  grapes  were  late  in  maturing. 

That's  a  surprise  indeed,  that  high. 

They  could  see  Lake  County  from  on  top.  And  their  grapes — we  were 
picking  about  two  weeks,  before  they  could  get  started.  Real  late,  the 
sun  never  hit  nothing.  And  on  the  real  hot  day,  the  elevation  is  pretty 
high,  backs  to  the  Sink  (Oak)  Valley  the  wind  is — you'd  be  surprised 
how  cool  it  can  be  on  a  hot  day. 

[Short  discussion  of  his  program — "I'm  the  biggest  culprit,  if  I  had  just 
put  things  down,  I'm  a  junkie  at  heart  and  don't  throw  any  thing  away, 
if  I  only  put  down  everything."] 

It's  the  worse  thing  that  you  can  do,  when  they  settled  Robert's  estate, 
there  was  a  big  sum  of  money  involved  and  did  you  know  that  I 
couldn't  find  a  canceled  check.  I  couldn't  find  it,  the  stub  means 
nothing,  you  have  to  have  the  canceled  check.  By  God,  I  looked  all 
over  and  looked  all  over,  I  tore  the  house  apart.  Finally  I  went  to  the 
bank  and  well  he  said,  and  this  I  didn't  know,  "We  keep  microfilm  of 
every  check  you  make  at  the  bank."  They  said,  "We'll  get  you  all  the 
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information  you  want."  They  got  it  all  and  they  only  charged  me 
$18.00.  Then  here  of  late,  under  the  desk  there  was  a  box  that  I  hadn't 
look  at  for  a  long  time,  there  were  the  two  canceled  checks.  If  I  hadn't 
had  them  for  Uncle  Sam,  I  probably  would  have  had  a  darn  good  loss. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Mazzinis  northwest  of  Cloverdale? 
Ceasar  Mazzini. 

I  know  there  was  a  Mazzini,  but  I  didn't  know  that  he  ever  had  a 
winery.  Alder  Creek,  there's  a  water  trough  there  on  the  left  hand  side 
going  up. 

That's  right,  that  was  beyond  Alder  Glen  Springs. 

The  Lotti  never  told  me  if  they  had  a  winery  or  not.  Did  you  ever  find 
out  if  they  had  a  winery? 

Yes,  there  was  a  winery  up  there,  I  remember  it  because  I  either  got  the 
samples  at  Asti  or  have  a  vague  recollection  that  I  visited  the  place.  In 
addition  to  the  winery  there  was  a  planned  development  up  there. 
Some  New  York  people  sold  lots,  just  like  up  in  Pine  Flat.  I'm  going 
to  check  that  out  at  the  county  court  house. 

That  far  back — 

Yes. 

— that  was  bootleg  center. 

{Chuckles]  Up  on  the  hill. 

In  that  area.  Alder  Glen  was  headquarters,  there  the  fox  slept  with  the 
hens. 

[Laughs]  What  do  you  know  about  Steve  Ratto? 

I  just  heard  of  him,  I  never  met  him. 

Oh,  he  was  a  wonderful  guy.  I  knew  him  well. 

Was  that  the  one  they  called  Pine  Mountain? 

Way  up  on  the  hill,  and  if  it  rained  like  it  did  yesterday — 

You  couldn't  go  up? 

You  couldn't  get  up  and  you  couldn't  get  down. 

And  once  he  made  wine,  he  had  to  sell  them  before  the  first  rain  or  he 
had  to  wait  until  April.  Because  the  big  trucks,  the  trucks  had  to  make 
sharp  turns,  most  of  the  time  he  would  put  a  1000  gallon  tank  on  his 
truck  and  then  bring  it  down  to  the  road  and  then  he  would  transfer  it 
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by  pump,  by  hand  into  a  big  tanker,  like  Louie  Heitz — remember 
Louie  Heitz? 

Oh,  yes.  I  can  tell  you  what  happened  to  Louie  Heitz. 

What  was  your  experience  with  Louie  Heitz? 

Well,  in  getting  the  wine  out  of  Lotti's  Winery,  he  didn't  know  that 
there  was  a  grade,  he  went  up  with  truck  and  trailer.  And  I  don't  know 
how  he  made  it,  if  you  ever  stop  you're  finished!  And  he  went  up,  and 
coming  down,  it  is  down  hill,  it's  all  nothing  but  brake.  But  no  one  told 
him  anything,  I  told  him,  "It's  hard  to  make  it  with  an  automobile  in 
second  gear!"  He  said,  "There  was  nothing  else  I  could  do,  if  the 
engine  had  stopped  on  me  that  was  the  end  of  Palmer."  Palmer  was  the 
driver,  he  said,  "You'd  never  see  me  anymore."  You'd  never  find  him 
down  in  the  canyon,  I'll  tell  you  that.  Because  it's  down,  all  the  way 
down. 

Ed  Palmer's  still  around. 

He  is? 

He  has  a  son,  I'll  get  a  hold  of  Ed,  it  had  slipped  my  mind,  so  this 
morning  has  been  successful,  just  in  order  to  get  a  hold  of  Ed,  because 
he  visited  these  wineries  and  he  may  contribute  to  this. 

Oh,  that's  right,  he  knows  practically  every  one  of  them. 

I  have  another  one  up  here,  Carl  Haehl.  You  mentioned  about  Carl  and 
his  activities,  repeat  the  activities  of  Carl  Haehl,  as  you  know  them. 

Well,  if  remember  right,  he  never  got  along  with  the  school  district.  He 
was  trustee  for  years,  he  never  got  along  with  the  school  teachers  at  all, 
mainly  on  the  salary.  And  he  would  fight  them  all  the  time.  Carl  was  a 
very  nice  man,  very  pleasant.  I  don't  think  he  had  too  much  of  a 
vineyard.  It  lay  in  the  back  and  I  think  it  adjoined  the  Sink  Ranch, 
back  up  in  the  hills.  You  wouldn't  think  so,  but  it  did,  a  lot  of  hills. 
And  I  don't  remember  his  wine  activities,  where  he  sold  his  wine,  I 
know  in  those  days,  nobody  bottled,  it  was  all  bulk  trade. 

He  operated  for  a  year  or  two  after  Prohibition. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  did  after  Prohibition  or  not — 

I  remember  that  because  I  remember  the  winery.  He  could  have 
operated  in — he  went  out  of  business  before  1936,  he  could  either  have 
operated  in  34  or  35,  one  of  those  two  years.  Because  I  was  there  and  I 
remember  the  big  oak  tree,  and  I  remember  it  was  a  wooden  structure 
and  it  had  a  gable. 

Yes.  I  know  he  had  a  small  distillery,  not  a  big  one. 

I  didn't  know  about  the  distillery,  that's  interesting  to  learn. 
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There  were  quite  a  few  distilleries  around,  more  than  what  you  think. 
And  small  wineries,  like  Lagomarsino,  I  think  he  still  has — we  still 
have  the  steam  engine,  we  saved  the  steam  engine — and  he  has  a  steam 
engine,  one  of  the  old,  old  type  with  the  governor  on  top.  For  a  relic,  it 
would  be  hard  to  beat,  unless  someone  took  it  out  already. 

I  don't  know  who  owns  the  ranch  now.  Of  course,  Bernard  passed 
away. 

I  think  the  daughter,  no  the  daughter-in-law  still  owns  it.  Bernard 
passed  away.  I  think  they  still  own  it. 

I  can  check  it  out.  I'll  get  a  hold  of  Uncle  Dan  Bossa,  I'll  get  a  hold  of 
Elaine. 

You  guys  could  start  a  museum. 

Here's  another  one.  What  about  the  Parduccis? 

The  one  in  Ukiah? 

Yes.  I  understand  that  they  started  in  Cloverdale  and  they  moved  to 
Ukiah  in  1927. 

He  married  a  Cloverdale  girl,  let's  see,  what's  her  name?  Right  across 
the  tracks  going  down  near  the  mill,  near  Barn's  Mill.  It's  an  old 
established  family,  but  there  was  no  winery  there. 

Was  she  Italian? 

Yes,  oh  yeah.  Joe  Foppiano  would  know,  because  Joe  Foppiano's  folks 
lived  near  by  there  too. 

I'll  check  that  one  out. 

I  used  to  stop  when  Parducci  first  started  the  winery.  They  just  started 
in  the  hillside.  He  had  a  capacity,  I  guess,  already  building  up  to 
100,000  gallons  or  more.  And  he  developed  quite  a  bit  of  bulk  trade 
and  then  he  went  strong  into  bottiing.  But  I  understand  that  he  sold 
completely  out. 

Yes,  they  (the  Parducci  Winery  in  Ukiah)  sold  out  to  a  teacher's  trust . 

The  next  is  George  Ziller.  Have  you  heard  of  George  Ziller? 

Yes,  I've  heard  of  Ziller. 

I  talked  to  Julius  [Nervo]  and  Julius  says  that  he  went  to  school  with 
the  Ziller  girls.  Ziller  had  four  girls,  four  daughters. 

What  school? 

I  think  high  school.  High  school. 
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Not  up  here. 

Of  course  here. 

Another  thing  we  don't  keep  those — 

— Yearbooks. 

They're  here.  Joe,  before  I  forget,  the  Prorate  book,  I  haven't  found. 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  found  it,  when  I  cleaned  out  the  scale,  I  never  knew 
why  I  had  it,  I  had  it.  It's  under  in  the  basement,  when  I  start  cleaning 
out,  I'll  find  it  easily. 

I  think  we'll  do  a  few  more  wineries,  we're  going  to  wind  up  with 
Armand  Casazza  and  we're  going  to  wind  up  with  the  Prorate. 

You'll  have  to  have  that  book. 

I  have  a  couple  more  (questions).  So  you  don't  remember  much  of 
Ziller? 

No. 

How  about  Furber? 

Yes,  I  met  Bill  Furber. 

What  do  you  remember  about  Bill  Furber? 

South  of  Cloverdale,  that's  another  one  that  you  should  check  up,  I 
think  there's  a  still  there  too. 

Yes,  the  grandson  is  in  the  bank,  I  spoke  to  Alan  (Furber)  — 

I  heard  that  they — 

— they  are  going  to  subdivide  the  property  now. 

That's  what  I  understand.  Didn't  somebody's  relative  take  over  the 
winery? 

No,  it's  closed  up,  it  only  operated  for  a  year  or  two  after  Prohibition. 

Then  we  have  one  that  really  bothers  me,  I  can't  pronounce  the  name. 
It's  either  Piccarilli  or  Piccarillo,  an  Italian  winery,  that  was  sold  to  the 
Rege  people  (Dutcher  Creek  Road  right  off  Highway  101  on  the  ridge 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road),  that  was  undoubtedly  in  the  early 
part  or  after  the  Repeal  of  the  Prohibition. 

Let's  see  now,  before  Rege  bought  that  place,  Ferrari  owned  that 
place,  didn't  he,  yea. 

Was  it  part  of  Ferraris? 
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The  Ferrari  from  Cloverdale. 

The  Ferraris  had  a  winery — 

I  think  they  married  the  Perazzo  family. 

That's  the  next  one  [winery],  the  Perazzos  had  a  winery.  And  then  the 
Ferraris  acquired  the  Perazzo  Winery.  Is  that  right? 

I  don't  know,  I  guess  the  location  is  where  the  Rege  Winery  is  now. 
But  I  don't  recall  where  the  other  one  is. 

They  had  a  name,  Piccarillo,  they  sold  to  Rege  and  then  the  Ferraris 
has  a  winery  and  the  Ferraris  and  the  Perazzos  had  a  winery  and  they 
were  either  related  or — 

They  were  related. 

The  Ferraris  acquired  the  Perazzo  Winery.  I  had  never  heard  of  those 
two  wineries  before. 

See  Joe,  nearly  every  one  of  those  is  near  a  hundred  years  old.  More  a 
hundred  than  under. 

Then  the  DeMarcantonio,  does  that  mean  anything  to  you. 

DeMarcantonio,  isn't  that  the  Vadon  Winery  now? 

No,  that  was  next  door  to  the  Vadon. 

The  next  one  is  the  Thomas  Meinari  winery  [called  the  Virginia 
Winery  established  1896,  inland  by  the  railroad  tracks  couple  miles 
south  of  Asti],  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Meinari  Winery,  they  were 
south  of  Asti  and  north  of  the  Whittershine  Ranch. 

Yes,  I  know  the  Whittershine  Ranch.  Now  wait  a  minute — 

I  thought  that  the  Asti's  property  ended  at  the  Whittershine  Ranch.  But 
there  was  a  winery  inbetween  according  to  Frank  DeGeorge,  Frank 
says  that  the  Meinaris  had  a  winery  on  the  river.  On  the  river  side,  not 
on  the  highway.  So  they  could  be  a  jog  in  the  property  lines,  because 
on  the  front  the  Italian  Swiss  property  goes  up  to  the  Wittershine 
Ranch. 

Now  did  Wittershine  have  a  winery? 

I  don't  know,  there  is  no  reference  to  that. 

I'm  going  to  met  with  Josephine  Brignoli,  what's  her  married  name 
now — 

Camora. 

Camora,  yes,  and  I'll  get  that  one,  then  the  Seghesios  I've  got. 
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What  do  you  know  about  Fred  Mazzoni? 

Well,  they've  been  established  there  on  a  small  scale  for  a  long  time. 

Prior  to  Prohibition? 

Probably  just  one  year  before  or  after  our  folks.  Before  Prohibition 
sure,  they  were  fired  up  over  Prohibition. 

Fred  married  a  Puccioni  girl? 

I  don't  know  who  Fred  married. 

She  was  from  Dry  Creek,  a  Perotti  girl.  Her  sister  married  Frank 
Domenichelli,  I  think  it  is  Perotti,  something  like  that  from  Dry  Creek. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  married  a  Puccioni. 

I  know  that  a  Mazzoni  married  into  the  Perotti  family,  whether  it  was 
that  one,  I  don't  know.  But  he  operated  that  before  Prohibition  because 
he  was  real  burnt  up  about  Prorate.  Then  during  Prohibition,  he 
operated  a  kind  of  a  fruit  stand  in  there  on  the  road  for  a  long  time. 

I  remember  that,  the  fruit  stand. 

— Probably  going  by. 

Then  I'll  get  the  story  of  Frank  Pastori. 

What  do  you  remember  of  Harold  Bolla? 

Harold  Bolla,  [chuckles]  Harold  Bolla,  he  had  some  brilliant  ideas.  I 
remember  he  got  a  hold  of  this  winery  north  of  Geyserville. 

That  was  the  Scatena,  Larson  &  Perelli,  you  remember.  (Geyser  Peak) 

Yea,  yea.  They  got  into  a  scrap,  a  lawsuit,  and  so  they  cleaned 
themselves  out. 

Perelli-Minetti  got  in  the  scrap? 

Yes. 

Let's  forget  Bolla  for  a  minute. 

Let  me  about,  what  you  know  about  Perelli,  Larson  and  Scatena. 

I  think  they  got  involved  in  a  Cucamonga  vineyard,  or  down  in  the 
southern  part  of  California,  during  Prohibition.  And  they  got  a  hold  of 
that  winery  and,  it  must  have  been  legal,  because  they  made  a  fortune. 
I  think  they  cleaned  up  a  million  between  the  three  of  them.  And  then 
they  got  established  up  here  and  the  fight  started.  They  got  fighting  up 
here  and  everything  went  to  pieces. 
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What  year  was  that,  that  was  before  Prohibition,  that  was  before  the 
First  World  War. 

Oh,  yea.  It  was  before. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  Julio  Perelli-Minetti? 

Sure  that's  popular,  I've  heard  it. 

We  met  Mario  (Perelli-Minetti,  the  son),  Fred  passed  away,  Fred  was 
up  in  his  nineties  when  he  passed  away.  We  know  those  two  brothers, 
in  fact  we  dealt  with  them  just  before  we  sold  the  place.  We  sold  them 
wine  two  years,  they  gave  us  the  best  price  that  we  ever  had  in  our 
lifetime. 

That  was  California  Wine  Association,  yes,  that  is  the  Mario  that 
you're  talking  about.  Did  you  know  the  old  family,  like  Julio.  See, 
Antonio  Perelli  which  was  the  father  of  Mario  and  seven  or  eight 
children,  died  a  year,  or  two  years  ago  at  the  age  of  102.  [92] 

They  lived  up  there,  Fred  lived  to  his  nineties. 

Julio  Perelli,  as  I  know  it,  was  an  enologist.  He  worked  at  Asti,  and 
then  he  was  a  consultant.  He  was  a  consultant  for  Frank  Passalacqua 
[Fitch  Mountain  Winery]  on  Fitch  Street  [in  Healdsburg],  and  he  was  a 
consultant  for  Simi  [Winery  in  Healdsburg].  And  he  built,  you  know 
the  million  gallon  water  reservoir  on  Simi  property? 

Yes,  oh  yeah. 

Perelli-Minetti,  ohn  Bosio  told  me  this,  Perelli-Minetti  built  that  and  it 
never  held  a  drop  of  water. 

No,  it's  cracked. 

It's  cracked,  had  holes,  you  (just)  cover  the  bottom  [with  water]. 

You  have  any  ideas  of  Perelli-Minetti? 

The  only  one  I  know  is  Mario  that  lives  in  Hillsborough. 

The  son,  that's  my  contemporary,  they've  lost  everything  Frank.  Mario 
is  the  only  one  that  is  in  the  business  today. 

He's  in  the  business  in  Napa. 

Yes.  He's  a  negociant,  he  has  people  bottle.  I  tried  to  do  business  with 
him  at  Souverain.  I  learned  that  Frank  Passalacqua  took  a  $30,000 
mortgage  on  a  ranch  down  in  Windsor. 

On  Perelli-Minetti  [property],  that's  across  from  Sonoma  Vineyards, 
across  the  freeway  yet. 
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That's  correct,  I've  been  on  the  ranch,  today  a  corporation  by  the  name 
of  Balveme  owns  the  ranch. 

I  think  you  have  to  go  up,  they  told  me  you  go  up  to  Arata  Lane  to  go 
in. 

The  ranch  is  just  beautiful,  just  beautiful. 

So  Frank  Passalacqua  acquired  it,  and  when  they  settled  Frank's  estate 
in  1936  or  37,  Francis  (the  son)  got  a  hold  of  it  and  he  sold  it  to  a  guy 
by  the  name  of  Ray  Jacobs.  And  I  knew  Ray  Jacobs,  but  I  never  knew 
the  ranch.  I'm  trying  to  get  someone  to  associate  the  name  Perelli- 
Minetti  with  their  activities.  There  you  had  two  clans,  because  I  went 
to  school  with  a  Perelli-Minetti  that  was  related — his  father  and  Julio 
were  brothers. 

When  Fred  passed  away  he  was  real  active  last  time  we  saw  him  here, 
that  was  about  six  years  ago.  I  said,  "The  way  you  walk  and  act,  you'll 
live  to  200  years  old." 

He  was  Mario's  brother? 

His  brother.  He  said,  "I  ride  a  bicycle  down  there  at  my  home,  that's 
all  I  do,  nothing  but  exercise."  Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  that  he  had 
passed  away. 

Another  name  to  give  you,  Edith  Passalacqua's  cousin  on  Westside 
had  a  winery  [original  winery  behind  present  day  winery  Bellerose, 
West  Dry  Creek  Road]. 

Bill  Passalacqua,  I'm  trying  to  locate  that  winery. 

That  burnt  down. 

I  remember  when  it  burnt  down.  Then  he  moved  to  the  coast,  he's 
gone. 

Then  there  was  another  winery  out  there,  the  Paxton  Winery,  do  you 
remember  the  Paxton  Estate  [currently  Dr.  Perry  Beeson's  property 
300  block  of  West  Dry  Creek  Road]? 

Oh,  yea. 

Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  the  Paxton  Winery? 

I've  never  been  in  the  place,  but  I  know  that  they  had  a  winery. 

There  were  too  many  to  remember  their  names. 

What  do  you  remember  about  the  Ciocca-Lombardi  Winery?  [for  more 
information  on  this,  see  Lillian  Bagnani  Oral  History  interview.] 

That  was  Geyser  Peak. 
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Ciocca  Lombardi  was  Geyser  Peak?  They  started  Geyser  Peak? 

No,  I  won't  say  who  started  Geyser  Peak,  but  Ciocca-Lombardi 
[owned  it]. 

They  were  connected  with  it.  Where  does  the  Dondero  come  in? 

It's  the  same  thing. 

Ciocca,  Lombardi  and  Dondero  were  at  Geyser  Peak,  at  some  time. 

Yep. 

Now,  tell  me  about  Oliveto,  you  had  Lorenzini  and  Franceschini — 

Leonardini — 

You  had  Franceschini  and  Lorenzini,  just  two  partners. 

No,  there  were  three  of  them.  Lorenzini,  Franceschini  and  Leonardini. 

Leonardini,  that's  a  new  one.  They  were  Irishman  [chuckles]. 

Boy,  he  was  a  tough  customer,  that  Franceschini. 

Tell  me  about  the  Frei  Brothers,  as  you  knew  them.  The  reason  why, 
one  thought  leads  to  another.  I  understand  that  the  Frei  Brothers  used 
to  sell  to  Oliveto,  and  then  they  didn't  want  to  haul  over  and  that's 
how  they  got  into  the  business.  [See  George  Snider  and  George 
Rosasco  past-manager  of  Frei  Brothers  Winery,  interviews  by  William 
Heintz,  Andrew  Frei  by  Joe  Vercelli  in  the  Three  Decades  of  Dry 
Creek  Valley  Interviews  at  SCWL  for  another  opinion.] 

I  don't  remember  that,  they  didn't  have  no  winery? 

No,  the  Frei  Brothers  had  the  ranch  and  they  used  to  haul  over,  they 
used  to  sell  the  grapes.  They  were  tired  of  selling  the  grapes  to  Oliveto 
and  Leonardini,  Lorenzini,  and  Franceschini,  so  they  started  their 
winery.  I'm  trying  to  get  confirmation  of  all  these  things. 

They'd  have  a  tough  customer  to  sell  grapes  to  Franceschini.  What's 
why  they  had  to  put  up  the  winery,  huh? 

Yes. 

I  don't  ever  remember  anyone  mentioning  that.  I  remember  Frei 
leasing  the  ranch  to  the  two  brothers,  Bob  and  Charlie  Sargenti. 

You  mentioned  Sargenti  before,  are  they  related  to  our  friend  Dan  up 
in  Mendocino  County?  You  know  Dan  Sargenti,  up  in — 

No  relation,  I  don't  think,  they  were  both  bachelors. 
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So  the  Frei  family,  Walter  and  Louie  Frei  leased  the  ranch,  they  owned 
the  ranch,  to  Sargentis. 

I  think  for  quite  a  few  years. 

Before  they  had  the  winery? 

No,  no  they  had  a  winery.  They  operated  through  Prohibition,  I 
remember. 

Did  Sargenti  operate  during  Prohibition? 

No,  not  the  winery,  that  I  recall.  They  were  smart,  they  were  about  to 
get  the  grapes  off  [the  vines],  they  knew  all  the  tricks  and  the  angles 
about  getting  all  the  [train]  cars  they  wanted,  see.  So  they  always 
started  picking  ahead  of  everybody  else,  and  they  beat  everybody 
about  a  week  or  two  with  a  big  vineyard  like  they  had. 

When  you  shipped  grapes,  did  you  ship  them  out  of  your  own  siding? 

Yes.  Well,  once  in  awhile  we'd  go  help  them  fill  a  car  up  in 
Geyserville  or  down  in  Lytton.  But  otherwise  everything  was  loaded 
down  here. 

Can  you  bring  to  mind  anything  about  Chiquita  Station — they  had  a 
cattle  guard  and  they  had — 

No. 

They  had  a  big  shed  there.  Frei  used  to  ship  out  of  Chiquita. 

Frei  had  full  control  of  that  spur. 

Then  Sargenti  got  in  some  accident  and  he  quit  the  place.  And  George 
Rosasco  took  over  for  them,  for  a  long  time. 

Yes,  I  remember  George.  I'll  talk  to  George  on  this,  and  I  will  also  talk 
to  George  Stefani,  after  what  you  told  me  today. 

George,  I  just  want  to  mention  about  Stefani,  the  Stefani  Winery  is 
probably  older  than  the  Pedroncelli  Winery,  before  Canata,  if  not, 
pretty  close. 


Grape  Prorate  History 

Vercelli:  — a  lot  of  leads,  you've  given  me  six  months  work  Frank,  [chuckles] 

Okay,  we  are  going  to  finish  our  interview  with  the  great  saga  of  the 
Prorate.  Now  tell  me  all  that  you  know  of  the  Prorate. 


Puch: 

Nervo: 


What  is  the  Prorate? 

The  Prorate — you  might  actually  call  it  Brinks  Robbery. 
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[Chuckles]  There  was  no  law.  There  was  nothing,  it  was  just  like  a  lightening  bolt 

strike  a  fellow  right  now,  and  not  expecting  a  thing.  It  was  hashed  out 
in  the  Central  Valley.  And  they  started  this  way,  surplus  grapes 
throughout  the  State  of  California,  including  grapes  a  ton  to  the  acre,  it 
didn't  make  no  difference.  So  (Dewey)  Baldocchi  made  an  issue,  he 
said,  "You  can't  include  this  area,  this  area  don't  even  have  three  tons 
to  the  acre  when  you  people  down  there  get  ten  and  better."  But  they 
said,  "No  it  has  to  be  one  blanket  cover  everybody."  No  one  knew 
there  was  a  scandel  in  the  back  of  it,  nobody  had  the  guts  to  fight  back. 
They  just  took  a  beating,  like  everything  else,  they  just  took  it.  Like 
you  can  consign  fruit,  you  consign  it,  you  may  get  something,  you  may 
get  nothing.  You  are  responsible  for  what  you  are  doing. 

From  what  I  heard,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  at  that  time  you  had  big 
wineries,  a  lot  of  big  wineries  not  small  ones,  big  ones.  And  they  were 
all  heavily  mortgaged  by  one  big  bank,  and  the  bank  was  having 
problems  getting  their  money  back.  They  schemed  up  this  Prorate, 
they  would  take  40%  of  everybody's  grapes.  "Where  are  they  going  to 
go?"  I  asked  them.  "We're  going  to  crush  them,  we  have  a  winery, 
they  don't  have  to  go  anywhere."  "Oh,  no  [they  have  to  go]  to  Italian 
Swiss  Colony."  "My  40%?"  "Yep,  you  and  everybody  else."  "Well,"  I 
said,  "There  is  no  surplus,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  I'll  take  care  of 
my  surplus  automatically  and  we'll  solve  that  Prorate  right  now."  "Oh, 
no."  They  wanted  the  money.  I  said,  "And  how  much  for  a  ton  do  you 
think  you  will  get?"  "One  dollar  a  ton."  "Picking  plus  hauling?" 
"Yep."  And  these  people  came  up,  he  was  doing  his  duty,  served  the 
paper.  In  the  car,  there  was  four  people  in  it,  they  were  not  white 
people.  Because  I  know  in  that  area  [Central  Valley]  there  are  a  lot  of 
Armenians.  I  just  thought  this  morning,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  one 
of  those  gangsters  was  two  of  the  biggest  millionaires  in  the  world 
today,  Arakalian  wasn't  in  back  of  the  scheme.  They  made  a  fortune 
[on  the  Prorate].  Watermelons  and  everything  else,  way,  way  up  in 
wealth.  You  can  imagine  what  happened  down  there,  horse  and  wagon, 
there  were  no  trucks  in  those  days,  the  few  Model  T  Fords.  We  defied 
them.  It  scared  everybody  to  death.  Seghesio  and  everybody  else.  We 
started  in  picking,  Joe,  we  picked  for  two  weeks  before  they  were  able 
to  serve  papers.  It  took  two  weeks,  I  didn't  know  what  papers  were.  I'd 
never  gotten  papers  served  on  me  before.  I  was  down  at  the  winery,  it 
was  the  noon  hour  and  John  Ellis  handed  me  these  papers,  I  told  him, 
"John,  my  hands  are  all  wet,  put  them  in  my  back  pocket."  He  put 
them  in  my  back  pocket,  and  come  noon  at  the  table  and  I  said,  "Look 
here  what  it  is!"  As  good  as  a  lawsuit. 

Do  you  have  those  papers  in  your  files,  your  little  box  here? 

I  don't  know  if  I  kept  them,  or  gave  them  back. 

If  you  find  them,  please  let  me  know.  That  is  really  [important]. 

What  year  was  that? 

1938. 
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They  still  insisted,  but  Baldocchi's  a  good  speaker,  he's  not  afraid  to 
face  a  crowd  one  bit.  He  doesn't  use  any  strong  words  or  nothing  and 
he's  always  sober,  he's  never  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  And  that 
goes  a  long  way  when  you  are  tackling  a  [problem].  Because  if  liquor 
talks,  you're  licked.  And  he  said,  "Absolutely  not!"  He  has  figures  on 
what  it  costs  to  prune,  what  it  costs  to  plow,  one  time,  two  or  three 
times,  to  sulfur,  to  sucker,  he  has  kept  figures  of  everything.  And  he 
presented  those  figures.  Taking  40%  of  the  crop  away  and  low  price  on 
the  60%,  he  said,  "You'll  starve  to  death,  before  you  even  begin 
talking." 

They  kept  on  going,  so  they  went  to  court,  that  court  down  here  (in 
Santa  Rosa).  I  remember  Fred  Mazzoni's  father,  I  was  unfortunately 
sitting  there  by  him,  and  he  said  it  pretty  loud,  too,  the  judge  didn't 
understand  Italian,  "Quicci  le  proccila,  Quicci  le  proccila."  Nothing 
was  said. 

Fred  and  Jim  Mazzoni's  father — 

In  court. 

What  does  that  mean? 

"Use  the  guns." 

"We  need  to  use  the  guns." 

And  the  judge  didn't  know  what  it  was. 

I  didn't  know  that  Fred  and  Jim's  father  was  alive  at  that  time.  I  don't 
remember  meeting  him. 

I  thought  that  I  was  going  to  get  the  blame,  for  sitting  there  by  him. 

I  was  a  young  kid  at  the  time. 

Oh,  he  was  very  much  alive. 

That  was  45  years  ago. 

Anyway  down  here,  Prorate  never  accomplished  nothing.  So  these 
Prorate  people,  I  don't  remember  none  of  them,  said,  "Well,  if  you  lick 
us  in  Sonoma  County,  we'll  take  you  to  the  next  court — Sacramento, 
and  if  you  lick  us  there,  we'll  take  you  to  the  Supreme  Court."  And  I 
think  Baldocchi  said,  "We're  going  to  lick  you  in  Sonoma  County,  and 
we  don't  have  to  take  it  to  Sacramento,  and  you'll  never  get  to 
Washington  D.C."  My  golly,  if  it  didn't  turn  out  the  whole  thing  to  be 
a  scandal  by  a  big,  huge  bank  to  get  their  money  back,  to  make 
everybody  foot  the  bill  by  taking  40%  of  your  crop.  You  can  imagine 
over  a  period  of  years  what  that  could  have  done. 

Another  thing  at  this  time,  this  bank  owned  a  real  estate  office.  You 
might  remember,  they  had  these  big  billboards — Foster  and  Kleiser  on 
top?  And  they  leased  them  out  to  anyone. 
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Yes. 

And  it  said,  "California  Lands,  Incorporated." 

That's  right.  And  the  Capital  Company,  John  Gondola  used  to  farm 
their  ranches. 

Go  ahead. 

Sam  Giovannoni  was  sub-agent  for  these  people,  and  they  had  an 
office  in  Santa  Rosa.  And  this  man  named  Minnie,  I  don't  remember  if 
it  was  his  first  or  last  name,  and  he  drove  up  with  Sam,  up  and  down 
the  road.  He  told  Sam  when  he  drove  by  a  place,  "To  the  right  or  left, 
we'll  own  all  this  land,  we're  going  to  take  all  this  land  away,  it 
belongs  to  us."  When  that  became  exposed,  when  it  really  came  down 
to  a  fight  in  court.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  law,  Prorate  law 
anywhere  started  in  the  State  of  California.  Washington,  D.C.  never 
knew  anything  about  it.  Sacramento  never  knew  anything  about  it.  It 
was  just  a  bunch  of  gangsters  got  together,  it  was  just  like  a  hold-up 
gang. 

When  you  get  that  little  book,  you'll  be  surprised  at  how  many  farmers 
signed  that  in  favor  of  giving  up  40%  of  their  crop.  And  all  members 
of  the  Farm  Bureau!  What's  why,  I  mean  the  Farm  Bureau  and  I  are 
like  the  devil  and  God,  I  mean  we  don't  agree.  Another  thing  about  the 
Farm  Bureau,  now  this  you  may  have  read  about,  it  will  be  about  three 
years,  this  coming  February,  that  cold  winter  when  those  farmers  in  the 
mid-west  went  and  paraded  on  strike  wanting  more  for  their  cereal, 
wheat  and  com.  Well,  they  went  over  there  and  got  turned  down  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Bergland,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  favored 
taking  and  bankrupting  all  the  farmers  in  the  mid-west.  And  the 
farmers  said,  "Look  what  kind  of  an  organization  we  belong  to!"  And 
Louie  Frei  said,  "Of  all  the  things,  take  my  crop  away!  And  the  Farm 
Bureau  favors  it."  And  Louie  Frei  signed  it!  Oh,  boy  he  fumed!  That's 
why  you  can't  talk  to  me  about  the  Farm  Bureau,  they  are  no  better 
today. 

I  have  some  valuable  books,  if  I  could  only  find  them.  Did  you  ever 
heard  of  Leonard  Talbert,  stockbroker? 

He's  still  alive,  isn't  he?  He's  about  ninety  years  old,  85.  Tell  what 
you  know. 

Alive!  He  travels  all  over  the  world,  he's  been  in  Russia,  and  Turkey, 
you  can't  [keep  up  with  him],  he's  a  stockbroker,  Commissioner. 

He  lives  in  Santa  Rosa. 

We  knew  his  mother  well.  His  mother,  she  was  strong  against  big 
business  wiping  out  small  business,  including  grocery  stores.  She  used 
to  leave  with  a  Model  T  Ford  and  another  woman,  who  lived  on 
Hembree  Lane  [south  of  the  town  of  Windsor],  by  the  name  of 
Williams,  and  her  husband  was  chauffeur  for  Governor  Olson.  And 
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when  they  retired  they  came  down  here.  And  she'd  drive,  in  the  night, 
to  fight  them  over  there  [Sacramento]  over  these  big  corporations,  like 
Safeway  taking  over.  She  said,  "Safeway  and  these  chain  stores  are 
going  to  drive  everyone  of  these  groceries  out.  Big  wineries  are  going 
to  take  over  the  little  wineries."  I  wish  she  was  alive  today.  And  they 
said,  "There  won't  be  nothing  left  for  the  small  person!"  Well,  one 
time  coming  home  from  Sacramento  instead  of  turned  to  the  left,  they 
turned  to  the  north,  and  in  the  morning,  I  think,  they  found  themselves 
in  Redding,  with  a  Model  T  Ford! 

Leonard's  very  much  alive.  Mrs.  Talbert  had  a  book,  she  left  me  a 
book,  the  true  history  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  And  I  can't  find  that  book, 
and  she  asked  for  it.  I  told  her,  "Mrs.  Talbert,  I'm  sure  I  took  it  back." 
It  was  a  thick  book,  it  gives  you  who  the  Farm  Bureau  is,  who's  in  the 
back  of  it,  like  today  who's  the  President  of  the  United  States?  It's  not 
Ronald  Reagan  at  all.  Do  you  ever  get  the  Spotlight? 

Vercelli:  No. 

Nervo:  You  get  that,  and  you  won't  read  the  Press  Democrat  or  the  [San 

Francisco]  Chronicle  anymore.  It  tells  you  in  there  who  owns  Wall 
Street,  who  controls  Congress,  who  controls  the  Senators — the 
smallest  nation  in  the  world,  Israel. 

Vercelli:  They  control  the  world,  they  always  did — the  Wandering  Jew  by 

Sinclair  Lewis. 

Getting  back  to  the  Prorate,  you  mentioned  in  the  telephone 
conversation,  Armand  Casazza. 

Windsor  Cooperative  Winery/Armand  Casazza 

Nervo:  Yes. 

Vercelli:  What  did  you  know  of  Armand?  Tell  me  what  you  know.  I  remember 

him,  you're  going  back  [45-50  years]  what  did  a  kid  of  22,  23  years 
old,  what  the  hell  did  he  care  about  all  these  things.  But  he  impressed 
me.  He  used  to  attend  all  the  grape  meetings. 

Nervo:  Oh,  yes,  he  liked  that. 

Vercelli:  Then  I  have  a  history  of  Sonoma  County,  1937,  Golden  Gate  Bridge 

edition.  And  in  there  is  a  nice  write-up  about  Armand.  He  was 
connected  with  Fruit  Industries  back  in  1926  or  27,  he  was  connected 
with  California  Wine  Association. 

Nervo:  He  was  President  of  the  Windsor  Co-op  for — 

Vercelli:  Well,  he  started  the  Co-op. 

Nervo:  Yea,  I  started  with  him,  Clement  (Vanoni)  and  I  had  a  hand  in  it. 

Vercelli:  You  were  involved  in  the  Windsor  Co-op? 
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Yes,  me  and  Clement 

Let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment.  Bill  Massoni,  in  1933,  took  in  the 
grapes  of  practically  everybody  in  Dry  Creek. 

Yes. 

Gene  Weaver,  the  Petersens,  and  other  people  in  the  valley — 

Yes. 

He  made  wine  for  them,  I  don't  think  that  he  paid  them  for  the  wine — 

I  doubt  it.  The  market  was  so  bad. 

He  didn't  know  how  to  make  wine.  And  that  was  in  '33,  or  it  could 
have  been  '34.  Because  the  following  year  the  Co-op  started.  Because 
Bill  kind  of  cut  these  poor  growers  short,  I  don't  blame  Bill.  I  was  with 
him  for  six  years,  he  was  a  wonderful  man.  But  he  wasn't  a 
businessman. 

No. 

As  a  result,  he  ran  into  troubles.  As  a  result  of  him  not  paying  for  the 
grapes,  the  year  he  acquired  the  grapes,  and  I  don't  know  if  it  was  '33 
or  '34,  because  when  I  went  there  in  '36 — 

It  was  the  early  '30's  alright. 

— He  had  300,000  gallons  of  wine  that  was  high  in  volatile  acid,  it 
exceeded  .120. 

That's  high. 

Oh,  he  couldn't  sell  it.  He  had  a  contaminated  cellar. 

How  could  he  have  cooled  it  Joe? 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  I  pasturized  it,  I  pasturized  all  the  wine,  I 
cleaned  it  all  up  and  we  blended  it.  He  had  no  money,  no  cash,  he  was 
broke.  So  I  went  through  the  Saving  Bank  of  Mendocino,  they  were 
real  good  to  us,  this  is  one  thing  where  the  fraternal  association — Bill 
was  a  Mason  and  the  bank  up  mere  those  who  controlled  the  bank  up 
there  were  Masons — 

They  help  alot. 

So  we  would  go  out  and  buy  a  little  wine,  we'd  buy  maybe  20,000 
gallons  of  wine  and  we  would  blend  just  enough  to  come  under  the  law 
a  point  [percent  volatile  acid],  and  we  were  able  to  sell  it.  We  bought  a 
York  refrigerator  machine,  and  that  was  the  story.  That  is  a  saga  in 
itself  that  I've  got  to  write  in  this  book. 
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As  a  result  of  that  is  why  Petersen  and  a  few  others  from  Dry  Creek 
[joined  the  Co-op].  So  tell  me  who  were  the  founders  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Co-operative  Winery? 

Dr.  Hamlin,  myself,  Vanoni,  and  Casazza.  And  then  they  built  up  the 
committee  to  go  tie  the  growers  up.  The  growers  wanted  to,  so  the 
sign-up  was  easy  and  fast. 

Can  you  bring  some  of  the  names  to  mind?  Carl  Petersen,  I  believe. 

They  got  practically  all  of  Dry  Creek. 

Harvey  Frost  [Westside  Road] 

Harvey  Frost,  Reiners — 

Wasn't  John  Reiner  the  manager  for  awhile? 

Winemaker.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  there  to  John  Reiners. 

Frost  had  bad  grapes,  the  one  that  made  the  big  tonnage  fast  was  the 
people  with  heavy  soil  that  had  Alicante  (grapes).  So  (the  co-op)  got 
flooded  with  inferior  grapes.  They  got  members  from  Windsor,  from 
Fulton,  and  some  from  Ukiah. 

Whose  grapes  would  never  mature  like  Windsor  and  Fulton,  they  used 
to  get  7,  8,  10  tons  to  the  acre  of  Zinfandel  and  they  used  to  deliver  it 
when  it  was  purple. 

What  happened  on  that,  Joe,  when  we  started  picking  here,  the  early 
belt,  the  upper  Dry  Creek  Valley,  Windsor  and  Fulton  started.  So  you 
can  imagine  what  happened.  So  they  picked  one  of  their  own 
members,  they  come  in  trucks  that  were  fairly  small.  They'd  come 
next  to  the  crusher  and  just  take  a  quick  test  out  of  that,  and  a  false 
test,  and  the  rest  were  all  substandard  grapes,  they  wouldn't  even  make 
18  [percent  sugar].  So  it  was  a  mess  in  the  winery,  so  me  and  Clement 
went  down  one  morning,  it  was  two  o'clock.  We  found  the  thing  pretty 
darn  messed  up.  So  we  called  Forni  over  from  Napa  County  to  come 
straighten  it  out.  He  got  it  going,  he  got  it  straighten  out. 

What's  Fomi's  first  name? 

Charlie.  Oh,  he's  an  old  veteran. 

He  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

Is  he  still  alive? 

No,  he's  gone.  If  he  was  alive,  he  would  be  a  hundred. 

I've  never  heard  that  he  passed. 

Well,  he's  way,  way  up  there.  I'll  check  that  out,  because  his  son's  in 
the  business. 
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Charlie  was  a  very  good  man  to  get  along  with. 

He  later  managed  the  Napa  Valley  Co-operative  Winery  for  years  and 
years. 

Oh,  yeah.  I  used  to  get  my  yeast  cultures,  because  his  was  pure  yeast 
culture,  for  the  fermenters  here.  And  he  never  wanted  to  take  money 
back,  not  even  for  replacement,  just  50  gallons  I  had  my  own  starter. 

Charlie  was  a  good  man,  he  was  well  liked  over  in  the  valley.  They 
still  got  a  membership  today  [in  Napa  Co-op],  but  they  have  a  different 
membership  than  they  have  over  here.  Over  there  the  wine  was  all 
handled  through  Fruit  Industries. 

I  never  did  stop  and  ask  Mario  Perelli,  but  what  I  heard,  he  said  that 
that  wine  was  very  inferior,  he  said  it  was  very  hard  to  handle.  The 
mixture  was  so  bad,  I  mean,  it  brought  everything  down,  because  you 
couldn't  hold  them  in  line,  and  the  sugar  tests  weren't  taken  by  County 
Inspectors,  it  was  taken  by  the  growers.  So  you  can  tell  they  favored 
themselves  by  a  few  bunches  on  top  doctored,  by  getting  a  few 
bunches  from  neighbors  and  putting  a  few  on  top  selected  by 
themselves  25,  26  percent  sugar,  but  the  wine  didn't  come  out  10 
percent  alcohol.  So  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 

Does  the  name  Al  Huntzinger  mean  anything  to  you? 

Yes,  he  worked  here  for  Geyser  Peak. 

Well,  he  was  the  first  winemaker,  the  first  chemist  let's  call  him,  that 
the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Company  had.  And  he  worked  for  Charlie 
Fomi,  he  came  out  of  college  back  East  and  came  to  work  for  him. 

How  was  his  record  as  a  winemaker? 

Good.  He  was  good. 

The  winemaker  we  had  down  here  was  not  an  enologist.  He  was  a 
young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Cummings. 

Ben  Cummings.  At  the  Co-op.  Wait  a  minute,  in  1934  or  35,  the 
winery  we  forgot  to  mention,  Prima  Vista,  you  remember  the  Prima 
Vista  Winery  in  Healdsburg? 

Yes. 

Ben  Cummings  was  the  chemist — 

That's  right. 

— for  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Jaffe.  And  that  was  the  French  American 
Wine  Company.  Then  it  became  Roma  Wine  Company. 

Sam  Passarino  was  involved  in  that  winery. 
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That's  right  Sam  Passarino  was  the  winemaker  at,  I  don't  know 
whether  Gaffe  owned  it  or  not. 

That's  right  too. 

The  reason  the  Co-op  was  able  to  get  established,  in  the  first  place  the 
building  was  already  up.  It  was  a  cannery,  I  think.  There  were  two 
buildings,  at  one  time  there  were  two  wineries  in  Windsor,  there  were 
two  at  Fulton,  maybe  one  at  Windsor. 

The  one  at  Fulton  was  operated  by  Italian  Swiss  [Colony]. 

Yes.  But  this  one  here  at  Windsor  was  a  cannery,  I  forget,  he  was 
Sicilian,  and  he  started  to  make  tomato  sauce.  And  it  didn't  pass  out  or 
something,  and  then  there  was  already  the  floor  in.  And  they  got  the 
building,  whole  grounds  and  everything,  I  think,  for  $8000  or  less, 
almost  for  nothing. 

Who  raised  the  capital,  the  initial  capital,  was  Armand  Casazza 
involved  in  raising  the  capital. 

No,  no.  Each  grower,  you  pledged  five  or  fifteen  dollars  a  ton,  for 
every  ton  that  you  put  in.  You  pledged  so  much.  The  membership  was 
a  big  membership.  I  think  it  was  over  a  hundred  members.  So  it  built 
up  the  capital  quick.  And  then  cooperage  was  cheap,  the  machinery 
was  cheap,  everything  was  cheap,  and  the  grapes  you  gave  it  away 
because  it  was  your  own  grape. 

You  remember  the  name  Dorthy  Bickelhaup? 

Yes,  used  to  be  in  Healdsburg,  had  a  butcher  shop. 

Yes,  she  was  the  secretary.  How  did  she  get  the  secretary's  job,  she 
was  the  secretary  there  for  thirty,  forty  years,  until  Gallo  moved  in,  she 
was  the  secretary  for  a  long,  long  time. 

No,  Waterman  was  secretary  for  a  long  time. 

Okay,  that  was  the  man.  But  let's  say  she  was  the  office  manager.  Yes, 
I  remember  Waterman. 

They  had  employees  there  thicker  than — everybody  was  employed,  I 
mean.  Joe,  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  wine  that  went  out  of  there — 
improperly  without  a  permit,  everybody  would  go  down  there  and  fill 
up  their  barrel.  Until  Gallo  got  a  hold  of  it.  Gallo  took  care  of  the 
barrel  filling,  he  took  out  the  crusher,  he  took  out  the  press,  he  took  out 
everything,  and  took  over  the  winery.  He  said,  "The  winery  belongs  to 
me."  I  understand  he  has  full  control  of  that  property. 

Yes. 

But  he  hasn't  paid  me  yet.  I'm  a  stockholder. 
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You  mean  from — you  have  an  interest  in  the  property? 

Yes,  but  the  property's  suppose  to  be  Gallo's  now,  I  understand. 

But  Gallo  leases  it  from  them,  but  they  don't  give  you  a  return  on  it? 

No.  Nothing. 

Maybe  you  should  see  if  you  can  cash  them  in,  get  some  money  from 
it. 

That  thing  never  paid.  It  paid  off,  let's  start  at  two  or  three  dollars  a  ton 
for  awhile,  then  the  one  check  $250.  And  that  was  the  end  of  the 
payment. 

[Chuckles]  In  all  those  years. 

I  mean,  the  reason  we  went  in.  Well,  you  remember  Father  Phillips 
from  Sebastopol? 

I  haven't  heard  that  name  for  years. 

He  was  more  than  a  priest,  if  there  was  a  battle  to  get  in  and  big  people 
got  in  there,  he  was  there.  The  collar  didn't  mean  anything,  he  said, 
"This  collar  is  one  thing  in  church,  outside  don't  look  at  the  collar,  I'll 
use  the  same  language  you  use."  He  said,  "All  you  farmers  got  your 
belly  touching  your  backbone."  That  trademark  should  be  registered,  I 
mean,  you're  down  to  a  skeleton,  they're  all  bankrupt,  they  all  owed 
the  bank  and  nobody  could  pay  nothing.  That  one  tied  them  over,  just 
tied  them  over  until  Gallo  kept  all  them  from  drowning,  he  kept  them 
all  from  drowning. 

But  it  was  mishandled,  everything  was  mishandled.  One  time  Mrs. 
Talbert,  of  all  the  people,  she  went  back  of  the  winery,  here  the  hose 
on  top  the  tank  car,  here  the  wine  is  going  down  the  tracks,  she  said 
she  didn't  know  how  much  wine  went  down  the  tracks.  Nothing  was 
said  about  it,  nobody  was  watching. 
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Talking  about  wine  going  down  the  track,  let's  deviate  for  just  a 
minute,  do  you  remember  when  Prohibes  knocked  Louie  Foppiano 
over? 

I  saw  an  article  from  1926,  where — it  was  in  the  newspaper  recently,  I 
didn't  see  it,  someone  told  me  they  saw  it  in  the  Healdsburg 
Museum — they  had  everybody  going  down  with  cans  and  what  not, 
picking  the  wine  up. 

Was  that  Foppianos? 

Yes,  in  1926. 
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That's  right,  it  went  down  in  the  creek.  The  hobos  were  all  there  lined 
up  drunk  as  hoot  owls.  But  he  got  a  permit  to  dump  it,  didn't  he? 

They  forced  him  to  dump  it.  He  was  involved  with  the  aviators  too,  he 
was  involved  with  a  Mr.  Varney.  (Mr.  Varney  got  the  first  air  mail 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  His  company  was  the 
predecessor  to  Continental  Airways.) 

Still.  I  remember,  because  the  still,  I  don't  know  whether  they  got 
caught  or  not,  but  they  got  wind  of  the  still  was  going  to  be  raided,  you 
remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  Solari  in  Geyserville?  Bruno  Solari — 

Bruno's  father,  yes.  My  mother  used  to  come  up  and  buy  eggs,  they 
had  brown  eggs. 

Yes,  they  had  a  little  poultry  between  the  bridge  and  [town],  anyway 
he  came  here  one  day  and  he  said,  "We  have  a  big  still  to  move,  you 
have  good  place,  down  on  the  end  of  your  place,  it's  not  your  property, 
there's  just  a  home  there."  He  said,  "It's  a  darn  good  place,  you  got  the 
water."  We've  got  water  unlimited.  And  they  said,  "I  can't  go  and  talk 
to  him,  because  I  don't  know  the  man  at  all."  And  I  said,  "I'll  go  and 
talk  to  him."  They  were  a  mother,  she  had  lost  her  husband,  and  two 
boys,  and  a  daughter.  They  were  all  single.  They  couldn't  pay  the  bank 
and  they  were  about  ready  to  foreclosure.  So  Solari  said,  "We'll  pay 
(there  were  prune  trees)  we'll  cultivate  the  grounds,  take  the  prunes 
off,  they  will  all  be  yours,  we  don't  want  no  money.  So  I  went  and 
talked,  his  name  was  Cuno  Shultz,  he  was  a  strong  church  member. 

What  was  his  name? 

Cuno,  Max  Shultz,  he  lived  over  in  Dry  Creek,  right  around  that  sharp 
bend  by  Auradou. 

And  he  said,  "God  Almighty,  I'd  like  to  do  it,  but  God  Almighty, 
imagine  a  strong  church  goer  being  caught  with  a  still  in  his  house!" 

Well,  my  golly,  it  got  so  he  couldn't  pay  the  bank,  so  he  hooks  a  hose 
in  the  back  of  his  car  and  gasses  himself  in  the  car,  instead  of  taking 
that  deal  there. 

Those  things  happened. 

If  we  talk  about  the  stills  we  could  go  a  little  further,  just  across  the 
Alexander  Valley,  I  heard  this,  on  the  Scatena  Ranch,  when  the  FBI 
blew  that  still  up  with  dynamite. 

What  do  you  know  about  that  one?  I  knew  the  ranch,  the  hydrator's 
still  on  the  ranch. 

But  the  still  is  not  there,  we  heard  the  dynamite  go  off. 

Did  the  S catena's  own  it,  did  Hank  and — 
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I  imagine  that  they  owned  it  at  that  time,  because  otherwise, 
McCutchen  is  near  by,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  McCutchen  property. 

And  who  blew  up  the  still  with  dynamite? 

The  Federals — with  a  great  big  charge  of  dynamite.  They  had  a  boiler, 
like  this  one  up  at  Foppianos,  as  Solari  said,  "You  know  there's  a  big 
boiler  to  move."  I  don't  care  how  big  the  boiler  is,  there's  room  to  go 
down  the  road,  they  said,  "We're  not  fooling  around  with  a  little  pot  on 
the  stove."  They  were  making  it  on  a  big  scale.  It  was  in  the  night  on 
the  old  road,  and  a  truck  run  off.  I'd  say  it  was  a  three-ton  farmers 
truck,  and  it  had  hit  a  pole,  it  didn't  hurt  the  driver  at  all.  He  got  out 
and  took  off,  it  was  night,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  the  truck  yet. 
It  had  18  barrels  and  drums  on,  Harry  Meyer  came  by  and  he  saw 
something  leaking,  molasses  to  the  still,  that  was  going  up  there. 

Harry  Meyer? 

Harry  Meyer  must  have  been  involved,  because  I  didn't  know  what 
that  smell  was,  he  did. 

Harry  Meyer,  he  had  some  nice  tricks  on  how  to  deliver  green  grapes 
to  Italian  Swiss  Colony,  and  get  by  with  high  sugar. 

You're  not  recording  this  are  you? 

[Chuckles]  He's  dead,  and  Bob  [Meyer]  can't  say  anything.  So  don't 
worry  about  it. 

Let's  get  back,  I  have  another  wild  thought,  as  far  as  the  conversation 
concerned.  The  Fredsons,  I  understand  they  had  a  winery  south  of 
Healdsburg.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?  (Cypress  Hill  Winery 

Yes. 

What  do  you  know  about  that?  I'm  going  to  talk  to  Leonard  and  Don. 

Do  you  know  where  the  underpass  is,  the  old  underpass.  [Old 
Redwood  Highway,  five  miles  south  of  Healdsburg] 

Yes,  tell  me  about  that. 

Well,  the  first  house,  the  Reids,  the  septic  tank  people,  live  in  there.  A 
little  beyond  there  is  a  two-story  house  on  the  hill. 

It  has  shingles  outside. 

Yes.  And  I  think  the  winery's  been  torn  down,  it  was  rustic,  it  was  all 
painted  in  rustic,  and  that  was  their  winery. 

The  first  winery,  before  they  moved  to  Healdsburg?  I'll  talk  to  the 
boys. 
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Well,  they  always  said  they  come  from  Windsor,  I  couldn't  remember 
what  they  meant  by  Windsor,  because  I  thought  that  was  a  Healdsburg 
area  over  there.  But  the  Healdsburg  is  north  of  where  Sonoma 
Vineyards  are  [junction  of  Eastside  Road  and  Old  Redwood  Highway]. 
So  that  was  classified  as  Windsor,  that's  where  they  first  started. 

I  can  tell  you  something,  but  I  better  not,  because  this  involved  theft, 
when  the  highway  was  being  built.  [Chuckles]  You  might  think  that 
there  are  no  thieves  in  this  county,  but  boy,  I  think  that  they  are  all 
here.  Tell  you  about  the  tricks  about  how  to  take  wine  out  of  a  tank, 
and  still  the  tank  is  always  full.  How  could  those  guys  without 
education  know  all  those  galdarn  tricks,  and  by  golly,  get  it  by  the 
Federal  Inspectors? 

How  did  they  do  it? 

By  golly,  they  done  it  and  they  done  it  easy.  One  of  the  best  tricks — 

Conversation  continues  as  tape  is  switched. 

Then  another  one,  this  is  hard  work,  they  took  the  manhole  off,  and  as 
fast  as  they  took  the  wine  out,  they  filled  the  vacant  space  with  rocks, 
and  brought  the  level  of  the  wine  up,  the  tank  always  full.  The  capacity 
of  wine  and  liquid  read  much  different,  it  was  the  bottom.  [Chuckles] 

[Laughs]  These  are  the  interesting  anecdotes — 

I  bet  no  one  ever  told  you  that.  But  I  was  not  involved  in  it  either. 

I  had  heard  about  the  sampling — that  they  had  a  twenty  gallon  barrel 
or  they  would  pin  a  barrel  up  there,  and  not  have  wine  [in  the  tank.] 

These  were  smarter,  with  the  rocks,  so  the  weigh  wouldn't  drop  so 
much,  it  would  drop  the  full  length  of  the  tank.  Oh,  they  got  by  with 
some  dandies.  Then  the  way  they  watered  the  wine,  they  even  got  by 
with  that.  They  sold  the  good  wine  clear  down  to  the  manhole,  and 
then  put  the  water,  you  know,  just  enough  to  make  a  weak  wine — 
passable  ten  or  eleven  percent.  And  have  the  Federals  dump  it  and 
there  was  no  fine,  no  questions  asked.  A  lot  of  them  got  by  with  that. 
Why  they  emptied  the  tank  right  down  to  the  bottom,  they  took  the  last 
drop  out.  They  didn't  care  or  nothing,  they  said  their  wine  was  stolen. 
You  can't  prove  it,  you  go  to  court  it  will  take  a  hundred  years  to  settle 
the  case.  This  really  should  be  a  history  of  it's  own. 

Yes.  And  this  is  what  we  want  Frank — 

But  the  trouble  is — 

— the  anecdotes. 

Incidentally,  what  was  your  father's  name? 

Frank  (Francesco). 
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You  were  Junior? 

Yes. 

The  same  initials? 

Yes. 

But  the  trouble  is  we  enlighten  the  future  generations  on  how  to  do 
it — 

Well  the  future  generations  got  to  know  that  we  weren't  all  saints, 
[chuckles] 

I  want  you  to  get  the  Prorate  book,  because  you  are  going  to  contact 
these  wineries  and  you  should  show  them  the  book. 

Another  thing,  if  you  have  any  records,  that  go  back  to  Prohibition  or 
prior  to  Prohibition,  after  Prohibition  there  are  still  a  lot  of  records. 
Like  Frank  DeGeorge  gave  me  a  702  form  dated  1926. 

We  have  some  dated  earlier  than  that. 

Make  a  copy,  we  won't  take  any  away  from  you. 

And  then  there  was  another  one,  I  might  was  well  tell  you,  this  was  a 
good  one,  this  really  takes  the  prize  alright.  This  insurance  man,  do 
you  know  where  the  Trinity  Road  is,  going  out  towards  Glen  Ellen? 
You  go  over  the  hill  and  come  out  in  St.  Helena? 

St.  Helena,  yes. 

Anyway,  it  was  during  Prohibition  time,  there  was  a  big  forest  fire  that 
broke  out  in  Lake  County.  It  came  over  Geyser  Peak  and  came  over  all 
that  range,  and  went  clear  down  to  Boyes  [Hot]  Springs  and  entered 
Boyes  Springs  and  either  burnt  down  the  hotel  or  the  Southern  Pacific 
Depot.  At  that  time,  Southern  Pacific  ended  it's  line  at  Boyes  Springs, 
Northwestern  Pacific  ended  at  Glen  Ellen  and  they  had  a  round  table 
for  Northwestern  Pacific  to  come  back.  And  when  they  shipped  all 
these  grapes  out,  Northwestern  Pacific  shoved  all  the  cars  for  Southern 
Pacific  to  take  over.  On  top  of  that  Trinity  Road  there  was  a  little 
winery,  I'll  say  10,000,  maybe  six  [thousand  gallons].  And  he  had 
wine  in  there,  and  he  seen  this  fire  coming.  He  already  had  the  wine  all 
sold  at  a  dollar  a  gallon.  He  said,  "By  God,  that  fire's  going  to  get  my 
winery  and  all  my  buildings!"  So  he  fills  it  [the  tanks]  with  water.  And 
the  insurance  man  by  the  name  of  Sare,  some  of  the  boys  or  grandsons 
are  still  alive  in  Santa  Rosa,  the  insurance  man,  himself,  insured  that 
wine  for  a  dollar  a  gallon.  He  got  two  dollars  a  gallon,  all  the  buildings 
went,  I  think  it  burnt  17  automobiles  trying  to  fight  the  fire.  If  you  go 
up  you  can  see  the  stumps  of  the  fir  trees,  they  never  grow  anymore. 
That  was  one  of  the  smartest  men  of  all,  up  on  top  of  the  hill,  with  an 
insurance  man  in  the  back  of  it. 

Clever. 
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Those  guys  didn't  understand  Depression.  Those  guys  never  seen  so 
much  money  in  their  lives. 

[Chuckles]  And  you  were  wondering  where  all  the  money  came  from 
Puch. 

And  they  were  all  over,  I  mean.  If  you  tell  that  to  a  Harvard's  graduate 
or  Yale,  they  were  never  believe  those  things,  they  are  impossible. 
Where  do  those  people  come  from?  From  a  new  planet?  But  I  mean 
they  didn't  show  it,  they  didn't  show  it  in  automobiles  either,  they 
bought  what  they  needed,  they  didn't  go  excessive  and  blow  it  out  and 
show  off  at  all.  And  they  got  by. 

What  was  your  feeling  or  your  experience  with  Enrico  Prati  in  the 
years  you  knew  him? 

We  did  business  with  him.  He  did  us  a  trick  too.  He  was  very  tricky. 
He  was  a  shrewd  man,  you  can  tell  us  that 

Yes,  how  well  I  know,  that's  why  I  wanted  someone  to  confirm  it. 

I  think  a  little  bit  too  shrewd. 

Well,  down  here  where  we  used  to  ship  out  cars.  They  had  the  State 
inspectors,  I  don't  think  they  had  County  inspectors,  they  were  State. 
One  was  a  Chinaman  and  he  had  a  Ford.  Our  grapes  were  on  the  raisin 
side,  they  had  no  mold  or  nothing.  And  when  we  turned  our  back,  he 
put  a  sticker,  a  car  rate  sticker,  a  Number  2.  So  we  chased  that  darn 
Chinaman  up,  so  I  said,  "This  number  business,  we're  going  to 
straighten  this  out  with  Prati  once  and  for  all!  Where  did  he  get  this 
idea  of  Number  2?"  So  we  said,  "He's  bound  to  be  up  at  Geyserville 
where  he's  shipping  grapes."  By  golly,  he  was  no  where's  in  sight. 
"Where  could  he  have  been,  he  couldn't  have  been  at  the  Colony. 
Let's  go  up  to  the  Colony."  Sure  enough  he's  at  the  Colony.  Just  ready 
to  put  in  the  last  boxes,  and  who  was  there,  Prati,  the  Chinaman — the 
grapes  were  not  moldy — they  looked  like  snow  on  top.  I  said,  "Prati 
look  let's  come  down,  take  a  ride,  and  look  at  kind  of  grapes  we  are 
putting  in  our  car  in  comparison."  "Oh,  no,  no,  who  put  these  grapes!" 
And  I  said,  "But  you're  there  yourself,  you  put  the  boxes  in."  "Oh,  no, 
no,  this  is  all  wrong."  But  I  said,  "Come  down,  we  have  business  to 
talk."  Remember  the  two  oak  trees  out  by  the  barn? 

Yes. 

Well,  we  got  that  contract  and  we  torn  that  contract  into  a  million 
pieces,  that  was  the  end  of  us  and  Prati.  And  that  was  just  how  crooked 
that  guy  was,  I  mean,  he  was  crooked. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  business  with  Sam  Sebastiani? 

One  way,  we  could  never  sell  him  wine,  we  could  buy,  but  we  could 
never  sell  him. 
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August  was  the  tough  one,  I  think  Sam  was  a  little  more  lenient. 

We  used  to  buy  our  sweet  wine  from  him,  and  his  sweet  wines  were — 
barely  passable  and  his  brandy  was  terrible.  I  guess  we  were  one  of  the 
first  wineries  that  had  a  fortifying  room,  for  a  small  winery.  We  made 
two  fortifications,  then  the  Federals  said — first  we  had  to  take  the 
brandy  up  with  block  and  tackle,  and  then  he  said,  "You  haven't  got  a 
specified  room,  your  instruments  have  to  be  so  wide,  a  sink  for  hot  and 
cold  water,  you  haven't  got  that,  move  it  down."  I  said,  "No,  we  won't 
move  it  down,  it's  not  worthwhile." 

But  you  did  fortify  your  wines,  you  made  a  Port  here? 

We  made  Port  and  Angelica.  And  his  brandy  was  terrible,  but  the 
brandy  we  got  from  Videl,  we  saw  it — I  said,  "Fortifying  brandy  in 
iron  drums!"  I  said,  "That's  impossible!"  "No,  it's  neutral."  Nothing 
wrong  with  the  brandy.  And  the  inspector  said,  "No,  nothing  wrong 
with  the  brandy  at  all."  It  was  way  up,  100 — just  under  200. 

Yeah,  about  190  proof. 

And  they  said  the  drum,  the  container  will  not  contaminate  the  brandy, 
and  it  didn't.  And  that  came  out  good.  Everything  was  so  unhandy.  It 
would  never  be  on  a  paying  basis  to  use  these  grapes  here.  In  those 
days  the  grapes  [prices]  went  down  to  nothing.  We  had  a  little 
fortifying  room. 

I  didn't  realize  that. 


Nervo:  We  still  got  the  tank,  it's  up  at  Pastori's. 

Sale  of  Nervo  Winery  to  Schlitz 

[Discussion  of  what  transpired  between  the  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 
and  the  Nervos  when  they  sold  the  winery  in  the  1970's)  When  we  sold 
down  here  to,  shows  how  smart  Passalacqua  is,  that's  how  smart 
Schlitz  is  with  all  the  best  attorneys  in  the  world,  sometimes  the  dumb 
beats  them  to  it — so  when  we  sold  out,  I  used  one  word  in  there — 
obsolete — but  it  covered  a  lot  of  things,  in  mind  I  said  we  declared  all 
the  fermenting  tanks  obsolete,  the  water  tank,  and  other  things  are 
obsolete.  Neither  one  said  nothing,  Schlitz  didn't  say  nothing,  I  didn't 
say  nothing.  So  when  I  moved  out  the  tanks,  you  know  that  I  moved 
my  wine  to  Pastori's? 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


Yes. 


They  (Schlitz)  didn't  want  the  wine,  they  turned  us  down  flat 
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So  we  moved  things,  and  they  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  what  did  we  buy 
here?"  I  said,  "Why?"  "Because  you're  taking  almost  everything  out." 
"No,  not  according  to  the  contract."  Then  I  said,  "You  took  the  water 
tower  and  the  fermenting  tanks  down  to  the  floor  boards."  Which 
included  the  timber,  which  I  got  in  the  barn  up  there.  Which  I  don't 
think  has  a  single  knot  in  them.  You  could  make  furniture  of  them, 
they  are  all  Douglas  Fir,  sound  as — no  knots,  probably  a  few  nails,  you 
would  have  to  extract  the  nails.  We  got  all  our  stuff,  I  took  out  a  whole 
press,  heck,  the  diesel  tractor,  came  near  taking  the  new  shed,  when 
Passalacqua  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  that's  a  ten  thousand  dollar  shed, 
and  boy,  Bob  Meyer  wanted  to  grab  that  shed  right  now!  When  I  got 
through  cleaning,  there  wasn't  a  thing  they  could  do  about  it  because 
of  the  word  obsolete. "You  know  what  that  means  don't  you, 
practically  worthless."  And  I  said,  "You  people  don't  want  worthless 
material."  And  they  didn't  know  what  to  say,  so  I  moved  it  out  legally, 
and  they  couldn't  stop  me.  I've  got  junk  scattered  all  over  here,  back 
over  the  hill,  I've  got  tanks. 

Vercelli:  That's  not  junk.  That's  called  antiques.  They  have  value  when  they're 

antiques. 

End  of  Tape 
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Transcriber's  note:This  interview  was  one  of  the  first  undertaken  by  Mr.  Vercelli, 
unfortunately  the  quality  of  the  tape  is  quite  poor.  Some  recorded 
material  was  deleted  as  it  did  not  pertain  to  the  interview  subject 
matter. 

The  recording  machine  was  not  working  completely  throughout  the 
taping  of  this  interview,  another  tape  was  consulted  to  fill  in  the 
locations  where  one  tape  had  failed. 
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Julius  Nervo 
Nervo  Family  &  Winery 

Interviewed  by  Joseph  Vercelli 

with  "Puch"  G.M.  Pucilowski 

At  the  Nervo  Home,  Matheson  Street  in  Healdsburg 


August  26, 1981 
Transcription  by  Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg 


September  1993 


[At  this  time  of  this  interview]  Julius  Nervo  (70)  was  one  of  9  children,  six 
boys,  five  of  whom  are  still  alive,  Edward,  the  youngest  is  about  65,  Frank  80, 
the  oldest  son  Luke  is  83,  Robert  had  died  by  the  time  of  this  interview,  and 
three  sisters.  The  two  oldest  sisters,  Renilda  and  Elinor,  had  also  passed 
away.  Frank,  Luke  and  Margaret  never  married. 


Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 


Nervo: 
Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


How  old  are  you? 

70. 

Look  at  the  longevity.  (Speaking  to  Puch)  "See  what  the  wine 
industry  will  do  for  you.  I  look  at  this  man,  and  say  he's  55. 
Nice  clear  skin.  I  know  he's  retired."  (You)  drove  a 
Greyhound  bus  for  how  long? 

Thirty-five  years. 

Without  an  accident,  you  got  cited  for  careful  driving,  how 
many  times,  every  five  years  they  gave  you  a  citation  for  good 
driving? 

Every  year  up  until  twenty,  when  it  gets  higher  you  get 
nothing. 

But  when  you  retired  you  got  some  recognition,  35  years 
without  an  accident. 

The  last  thing  we  (bus  drivers)  got  was  an  electric  clock  with 
20  years  safe  driving.  After  that  they  don't  give  you  anything. 
They  start  working  backwards. 


Neighboring  Wine  Making  Families 


Vercelli: 


[Starts  discussion  of  neighboring  families/wine  makers  in 
Geyserville/Cloverdale  area.]  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  Furbers? 
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Nervo:  No  [not  the  parents],  except  the  boys. 

Vercelli:  All  right,  then  Rosa  Brignoli.  Did  you  look  at  their  girls  too? 

They  were  neighbors  of  yours.  The  three  girls,  Josephine,  the 
one  that  married  Joe  Bucher,  and  the  one  that  went  to 
Chicago. 

Nervo:  Wait  a  minute,  there's  a  boy  in  there. 

Vercelli:  Yes,  there's  a  boy  that  was  a  scavenger  in  Oakland. 

Nervo:  Where  is  he  now? 

Vercelli:  I  don't  know. 

Nervo:  He  went  to  Alaska  one  time. 

Vercelli:  Do  you  remember  the  Scatena,  Perelli,  Larsen  Winery,  that 

Harold  Bolla  bought? 

Nervo:  North  of  Geyserville,  yes. 

Vercelli:  Do  you  remember  the  name  Scatena  in  there?  Scatena, 

Perelli,  Larsen. 

Nervo:  There  was  a  Perelli,  but  I  don't  remember  which  one.  Frank 

would  know,  because  he's  older. 
[Chuckles] 

Vercelli:  First,  we're  talking  with  you,  and  then  we  will  get  to  Frank. 

How  is  Frank,  in  good  shape? 

Nervo:  Fair,  he  had  a  heart  attack  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Once  he  gets  started  talking,  he  will  talk  for  hours. [Chuckles] 

Vercelli:  Well  make  it  an  afternoon.  Does  he  drink  wine? 

Nervo:  I  don't  know  if  he  drinks  since  he  had  a  heart  attack  or  not. 

Vercelli:  I'll  bring  up  a  bottle  of  wine,  if  he  doesn't  drink  it  he  can  give 

it  to  someone. 

Nervo:  He  might. 

Well,  then  there's  Luke,  he's  83.  But  he  can't  hear  and  he 
won't  wear  a  hearing  aid.  He  probably  knows  things  that 
Frank  doesn't  know. 
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Vercelli:  How  old  is  Frank? 

Nervo:  80. 

Vercelli:  Only  ten  years  between  you.  Who's  the  oldest  one? 

Nervo:  Luke,  he's  83. 

Vercelli:  Who's  the  youngest,  Eddie? 

Nervo:  Eddie,  he's  64. 

Vercelli:  He's  that  old!  I  figured  he  was  50  something. 

Nervo:  No,  64.  Robert  was  67,  we  are  all  3  years  apart,  more  or  less. 

Nervo  Winery  History 

Vercelli:  When  was  the  Nervo  Winery  started? 

The  present  one? 

Let's  go  back  to  the  original  one. 


Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 
Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Puch: 


The  original  one  was  on  this  side,  the  west  side  of  the  freeway 
[Highway  101  &  Geyserville  Avenue,  south,  basically  across 
the  street  from  the  Nervo  Winery  built  by  his  father].  When 
the  freeway  went  through  there,  they  burnt  it  down.  Do  you 
remember  that? 

The  wooden  building. 

Yes,  under  the  gum  trees  there. 

What  year  was  that  started? 

Now,  the  ranch  was  started  in  1852,  from  the  Spanish  (Land) 
Grants. 

To  whom? 

I  know  two  men  bought  it  later,  two  Swiss  men,  they  built  the 
wine  cellar. 

The  one  that  was  destroyed  by  the  freeway. 

Two  Swiss  men. 
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Nervo: 

Puch: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 


Nervo: 
Vercelli: 

Bus  Service 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


Monaco  and  Andreassi,  two  Swiss  men,  single  men. 

Was  this  in  the  1900's  or  in  the  1800's? 

It  would  be  my  guess,  1865  or  70. 

Before  Asti? 

Yes.  Frank  and  Luke  have  the  abstracts. 

They  have  some  paperwork  to  document  that. 

Yes. 

How  often  do  you  see  Frank? 

Sometimes  often,  sometimes  not  for  a  long  time. 

If  you  see  him  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  tell  him  that  you 
talked  to  me,  so  that  he  doesn't  get  excited.  If  he  knows  that 
I'm  coming,  it's  far  easier.  I'm  going  to  see  Fred  Vadon,  it's  a 
lot  easier,  I  can  pick  up  the  telephone  and  tell  Fred,  "I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  a  history,"  it's  fine.  But  if  I  did  that  to 
Frank,  he'd  get  all  shook  up.  And  I  don't  want  to  shake 
anybody  up. 

Fred  must  be  85? 

He's  in  good  shape,  he  limps  a  little  bit,  but  he's  in  good 
shape. 

in  Sonoma 

He  had  the  busline  from  Cloverdale  to  Healdsburg. 

When? 

A  long  time  ago.  [chuckles] 

Not  in  my  time!  [since  1933] 

Before  Greyhound  took  over,  which  was  1927.  Ill  tell  you  how 
it  worked  before  Greyhound.  A  guy  had  a  line  from  Eureka  to 
Garberville.  Another  guy  went  from  Garberville  to  Ukiah. 
Another  guy  went  from  Ukiah  to  Cloverdale  and  then  this 
man  went  from  Cloverdale  to  Healdsburg,  and  then  a  line 
from  Healdsburg  to  Santa  Rosa,  then  from  Santa  Rosa  to  San 
Francisco. 
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Vercelli: 

Nervo: 
Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 
Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 
Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


Santa  Rosa  to  San  Francisco,  the  Anderson  family  had  it.  The 
predecessors  to — 

Golden  Gate  Stages. 

Santa  Rosa-Sonoma.  Walker  finally  bought  them  out  in  my 
time,  1940's. 

Healdsburg  to  Santa  Rosa  was  Welch.  They  had  service  to 
Santa  Rosa  every  hour.  They  used  to  meet  at  our  ranch  in 
Windsor,  that's  half  way  between  Santa  Rosa  and 
Healdsburg.  That  was  real  good  service.  Fred  Vadon  had  a 
line  from  Cloverdale  to  Healdsburg. 

They  were  automotive  buses. 

Yes. 

I  didn't  know  that,  the  historical  articles  never  mention  that. 

When  this  outfit  got  bigger  from  Santa  Rosa  to  San 
Francisco,  they  called  it  Golden  Gate  Stages.  Every  hour  they 
would  hook  up,  Welch  would  hook  up  with  them.  Of  course, 
Cloverdale  was  not  that  often.  Maybe  three  trips  a  day. 

And  Cloverdale  would  get  them  from  the  guy  from  Ukiah. 
And  also  from  the  coast,  from  Fort  Bragg? 

The  bus  from  Fort  Bragg  to  Cloverdale  was  a  big  Studebaker 
bus.  Now  I  don't  know  who  started  that  line.  It  would  meet 
the  trains,  the  mail. 

Getting  back.  The  original  building  was  built  by  Monaco  and 
Andreassi,  when  did  your  family  take  over? 

1896. 

You  inherited  part  of  the  winery.  All  the  children  inherited 
the  winery — 

When  my  mother  died,  yes. 

1896  was  when  your  family  bought  the  ranch. 

Yes,  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

The  winery  was  on  it? 

The  wooden  cellar. 
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Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


The  original  winery? 

Yes.  One  little,  333  gallon  tank  was  transferred  over  to  the 
stone  winery,  and  now  it  is  in  Pastori's  Winery. 

You  have  an  original  tank  from  1896? 

Oh,  it  was  earlier  than  that.  I  tried  to  keep  it  at  the  ranch  for 
a  souvenir,  but  Frank  took  it  up  to  Pastori's,  but  Pastori 
doesn't  own  it,  we  still  own  it. 

It's  still  your  tank.  Is  it  oak  or  redwood? 

We  had  all  redwood,  except  for  a  few  oak  barrels  and 
puncheons. 

Did  your  family  operate  the  winery  when  they  took  over  the 
winery? 

As  far  as  I  know  he  did,  until  they  built  the  stone  winery  in 
1908. 

The  original  winery  was  removed  by  the  freeway. 

They  burnt  it  up,  I  wanted  to  make  it  a  State  Landmark  out 
of  it,  but  the  buggers  weren't  interested.  Then  Frank  got 
interested  in  trying  to  stop  the  freeway  by  making  it  a 
Landmark,  but  that  was  too  late. 

When  Monaco  and  Andreassi  had  it,  it  was  a  stop  for  the 
horse  and  buggies.  They  served  sandwiches  and  wine.  I 
suppose  they  sold  the  wine,  at  5#  a  glass,  10#  for  a  sandwich, 
maybe. 

What  do  you  remember  of  the  winery  operations  before 
Prohibition?  What  do  you  remember  about  the  size  of  the 
winery  in  1908  when  they  built  the  stone  building? 

Capacity?  It  was  always  250,000. 

From  it's  start  in  1908? 

Yes.  I  don't  know  where  the  tanks  came  from. 

And  it  was  all  redwood  cooperage? 

All  redwood. 
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Vercelli:  And  what  did  you  do  for  water?  Did  you  have  your  own  water 

supply,  wells? 

Nervo:  Wells,  and  there  is  quite  a  story  about  that.  They  dug  about 

six  wells  around  the  one,  they  couldn't  find  hardly  any  water 
really,  they  got  by.  They  had  a  tank,  way  up  on  top  above, 
that  would  give  good  pressure,  good  force.  Then  they  went 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  ranch,  we  got  a  lot  of  water,  but  it 
was  full  of  iron,  so  we  went  down  by  the  river  and  of  course, 
got  a  lot  of  water  and  good  water. 

Vercelli:  Is  that  the  water  supply  you  are  still  using  today? 

Nervo:  Yes.  We  kept  the  water  rights,  and  Schiltz  got  their  water 

from  Bob  Meyer  next  door.  They  ran  a  line  from  Harry 
Meyer. 

Vercelli:  You  did  not  give  the  water  rights  to  Schiltz? 

Nervo:  No.  So  they  put  a  line  from  Harry  Meyer's  house  to  the 

winery. 

Vercelli:  That  was  the  Ferguson  ranch?  (Claus  Meyer  ranch  on 

Ferguson  Road) 

Nervo:  No,  Harry  Meyer,  Bob's  father. 

Vercelli:  There  were  two  ranches?  Yes.  They  sold  that  to  Schiltz  — 

Nervo:  — when  we  sold. 

Vercelli:  That's  why  they  put  the  water  line  from  Harry  Meyer's 

house. 

Nervo:  There  were  two  Meyers,  two  brothers. 

Vercelli:  Will  and  Harry. 

Nervo:  No,  I'm  talking  about  their  fathers. 

Vercelli:  Tell  me  about  them.  What  were  their  names? 

Nervo:  Claus  was  one  of  them.  (Ernest  Meyer  was  the  other.  For 

further  information  please  see  Bob  Meyer  interview,  SCWL.) 

Vercelli:  I'm  going  to  be  talking  with  Bob,  so  111  ask  him. 

Vineyard  History 
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Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli; 

Nervo: 

Puch: 
Nervo: 

Puch: 

Nervo: 

Puch: 

Nervo: 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Puch: 


The  vineyard  holdings  were  about  250  acres? 

No,  the  whole  ranch  was  250,  the  vineyard  was  about  135 
[acres]. 

What  did  you  do  for  disposal,  put  everything  in  the  creek? 
Your  wash  water  and  whatnot? 

Yes,  pretty  near.  There  was  a  creek  near  the  winery.  It 
actually  goes  down  along  the  spur  track  and  into  this  creek. 

What  types  of  grapes  did  you  grow  on  your  135  acres? 

At  that  time,  Zinfandel. 

What  time  are  you  talking  about? 

Before  we  got  these  modern  varieties. 

About  what  period  time?  What  did  you  have  on  the  ranch 
during  Prohibition? 

The  varieties?  Zinfandel,  Carignanes,  Alicantes,  Petit  Sarahs, 
we  call  it  Petite  Sirah  now,  Pinot  St.  George,  that's  a  long 
time  ago,  Malvasia,  Golden  Chasselas. 

Was  that  divided  up  pretty  equally? 

No,  the  majority  was  Zinfandel,  we've  always  specialized  in 
Zinfandel. 

Fifty  percent  maybe  was  Zinfandel? 

Probably  over  fifty  percent. 

Sixty  percent. 

Probably. 

Burgers.  They  were  a  lot  of  juice,  but  low  sugar.  We  had  some 
Muscats,  but  they  didn't  amount  to  much. 

You  also  had  some  Thompson  Seedless. 

Yes,  a  block  of  Thompson  Seedless.  I  don't  know  why  my 
brothers  made  a  go  of  that,  just  for  fun,  I  guess. 

Maybe  they  liked  to  eat  them. 
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Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


Puch: 
Nervo: 


Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Puch: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


Puch: 
Nervo: 


Yes. 

Then  they  went  into  gallons,  gallons  only. 

Then,  I  don't  know  what  year  it  was,  maybe  20  years  ago 
(1960).  I  got  a  carpenter  from  town,  I  took  a  chance  because 
Frank  was  always  the  boss,  he  had  the  say  for  everything. 
One  day  I  got  some  lumber  and  the  carpenter  and  put  in 
three  shelves.  When  they  quit  the  barrels,  they  put  boards 
over  that  area  and  had  gallons  in  cases,  no  display,  just 
cases.  So  I  went  up  there  and  put  two  more  shelves,  because 
we  sold  only  gallons.  I  put  half-gallons  on  the  second  shelf 
and  fifths  on  the  third  shelf.  Luke  used  to  run  the  retail  room 
too.  He  got  so  mad  about  that  he  wouldn't  go  back  and  sell  a 
single  bottle  of  wine.  He  said,  "This  looks  like  a  liquor  store!" 
I  got  brandy,  Champagne,  some  vermouth  from  Asti.  And 
Luke  didn't  like  it,  then  Frank  was  against  it  too. 

Did  they  ever  take  the  shelves  down? 

I  thought  they  would,  but  they  didn't.  Then  Frank  turned 
completely  around.He  liked  the  idea  of  half-gallons  and  fifths. 
Then  do  you  know  what  he  did?  He  cut  out  the  gallons  and 
half-gallons  and  sold  fifths  only,  because  he  made  a  little 
extra  money. 

I  think  that  we  were  just  about  the  only  winery  that  made 
sweet  wines. 

You  made  your  sweet  wines?  You  had  a  fortifying  room? 

Yes. 

When  did  you  start  that? 

After  Repeal. 

What  sweet  wines  did  you  make?  Where  did  you  get  your 
brandy? 

That  I  couldn't  say.  A  commercial  brandy  came  in,  but  I  don't 
know  where  we  bought  it.  There  was  a  government  man 
there  all  day  from  eight  to  five,  and  then  he  put  a  lock  on  it. 
Produced  certain  wines. 

What  were  the  names  of  them? 

Angelica,  Sherry. 
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Nervo:  No,  no. 

Prohibition  Era 

Vercelli:  Where  did  you  sell  your  grapes  during  Prohibition? 

Chicago  and  New  York. 


Nervo: 
Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli; 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 


Nervo: 
Vercelli: 


Nervo: 
Vercelli: 


You  sold  them  on  the  open  market  like  everybody  else.  Where 
did  you  ship  from?  From  Geyserville? 

No,  we  had  a  spur. 

You  shipped  from  your  own  spur? 

Nervo  Station.  We're  on  the  map.  We  shipped  a  lot  of  car 
loads. 

Is  the  spur  still  there  today? 

They  just  took  it  out  a  few  years  ago. 

I  remember  Frank  used  to  call  me  at  Scatena's  (in 
Healdsburg,  present  site  of  Seghesio  Winery  on  Grove  Street) 
I  know  he  called  me  once — and  then  later  on,  if  you  don't  use 
a  spur  they  would  take  it  away.  So  we  used  to  send  a  car  up 
there,  Frank  would  want  a  car.  We  would  send  a  car  up  there 
and  keep  it  there.  It  used  to  take  three-four-five  days  to 
merge. 

Three  [days]  I  think. 

Three,  okay,  so  we  would  keep  it  four  days,  so  that  he  would 
pay  $2.50  for  the  merge  and  then  we  would  take  the  car  back, 
so  that  we  knew  we  had  sent  him  the  car,  we  had  the  bill  of 
lading,  so  that  the  spur  was  used.  They  can  seal  it  off  if  you 
don't  use  it  in  five  years,  it's  just  like  property.  I  remember 
that  I  did  that  for  Frank.  He'd  call,  "Hey,  Vercelli,  send  me  a 
car."  Or  you'd  sell  a  car  of  wine,  you'd  give  it  away.  Say  if  the 
market  was  20#,  you'd  sell  it  for  150  just  so  you  could  use 
that  spur. 

To  keep  the  spur. 

You'd  sell  some  wine  and  they  wanted  it  shipped  by  truck, 
but  the  trick  was  you  wouldn't  ship  it  by  truck,  you'd  had  to 
use  the  spur.  It  would  cost  you  a  few  pennies  more,  but  that 
was  part  of  the  deal.  You  had  to  use  the  spur  track,  so  you 
wouldn't  lose  the  right  of  the  spur. 
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Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Puch: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 


Gallo  used  to  send  five  tanks  at  a  time,  that's  what  the  spur 
would  hold. 

Since  Repeal,  who  did  you  sell  your  wine  too? 

Mostly,  Gallo. 

You  also  sold  a  little  bit  to  the  Easterners,  didn't  you?  Once 
in  a  while  didn't  you  send  a  car  back  East? 

Tank  cars,  yes,  not  too  many  though. 

Primarily  inter-winery  sales? 

During  Prohibition  [we  sold  grapes]  in  refrigerator  cars. 
When  we  sold  to  San  Francisco,  we  used  cattle  cars,  for  the 
ventilation. 

When  did  you  start  your  own  label? 

Right  after  Repeal. 

When  did  you  bottle? 


Start  of  Retail  Salesroom 


Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Puch: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 
Puch: 
Nervo: 


They  opened  the  retail  room  right  after  Repeal,  about  '33. 

You've  had  your  own  label  since  1933? 

As  far  as  I  know,  yes. 

What  size  containers  were  you  bottling? 

Mostly  gallons.  We  were  one  of  the  first  retail  rooms  in  the 
county. 

You  must  have  been. 

The  same  room  that's  there  now. 

That  could  be  the  first  retail  room. 

Going  back  further  than  the  gallons,  were  the  fifty  gallon 
barrels  on  a  bench.  People  brought  their  own  jugs.  There  was 
a  spigot  and  we  filled  their  jugs.  Then  they  outlawed  that, 
remember? 
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Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

End  of  Side 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 
Vercelli: 


Did  you  bake  the  sherry?  How  did  you  bake  it? 

Yes.  They  heated  the  tanks  somehow.  Of  course,  I  was  pretty 
young  then — 

And  you  were  away  from  home. 

— Luke  and  Frank  were  in  control. 

I  never  realized,  having  known  you  all  these  years,  that  you 
made  Angelica,  Sherries. 

We  took  the  Burgundy  and  the  Zinfandel  and  fortified  it  and 
made  Port,  with  liquid  sugar.  Geez,  that  sold  fast.  It  was 
made  from  aged  wine. 


One. 


All  that  aged  wine,  it  had  aged  in  there  the  whole  time 
[during  Prohibition],  at  least  200,000  gallons,  we  sold  that  for 
50  a  gallon,  for  vinegar. 

After  Prohibition? 

Yeah. 

During  Prohibition,  you  aged  the  wines.  Then  when  Repeal 
came  along,  you  sold  it  for  a  nickel  a  gallon.  Who  did  you  sell 
it  to? 

Probably,  Asti  [Italian  Swiss  Colony]. 

I  don't  remember  it.  It  was  1934,  I  can't  remember 
everything.  But  listen  to  this  one.  We  bought  wines  from 
[Fred]  Haigh  [Simi  Winery],  bought  all  his  stock.  We  distilled 
it.  It  was  my  job  to  find  out  how  many  proof  gallons  of  brandy 
it  was  going  to  make.  I  figured  it  out.  And  what  I  actually  got 
there  was  a  great  discrepancy.  So  Uncle  Sam  comes  in  for  an 
investigation.  "How  come  you  reported  so  much  of  material 
you  used,  so  much  alcohol,  so  much  produced.  What 
happened  in-between?"  Well,  we  found  out  Haigh's  wine,  we 
had  kept  samples  back  of  everything  because  we  had  to,  we 
found  the  wine  had  putrefied.  And  there  were  components 
from  that  wine  that  were  recorded  by  an  obluscope  that 
affected  the  boiling  point  of  wine.  So  we  got  an  erroneous 
reading.  As  a  result  we  got  a  dispensation  from  the  tax, 
otherwise  they  thought  we  were  bootlegging.  And  that's  why 
I  asked  you,  "Who  did  you  sell  it  to?"  So  it  probably  went  to 
Asti  because  of  [Enrico]  Prati. 
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Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 
[Chuckles] 

Vercelli: 


Nervo:  My  father  and  Prati  were  pretty  good  friends. 

That  was  good  wine  too.  But  remember  the  State  passed  a 
law  that  if  you  had  so  much  acid,  you  had  to  sell  it  for 
vinegar. 

We  had  a  tank  of  white  wine,  three  thousand  gallons,  just 
like  Champagne.  It  was  cool,  because  the  wine  cellar  stays  at 
60°  all  year  round  without  heat  or  air  conditioning,  on 
account  of  the  stone  (used  in  construction).  We  should  have 
bootlegged  it! 

Did  you  bootleg? 

No,  we  were  afraid. 

Who  did  you  know  that  bootlegged? 

I  think  that  everyone  did  but  us. 

I  know  Stacy  [Belli]  did,  and  Stacy  hasn't  said  anything 
against  that.  You  know  there  isn't  anything  wrong,  it  isn't  a 
crime  to  say  "everybody  bootlegged."  Who  else  around  here 
did?  Did  Pastori  [Winery]? 

Nervo:  The  old  man  [Frank  Pastori  Sr.]  probably  did,  other  wineries, 

Mazzoni,  Fred's  father. 

Vercelli:  Yeah,  sure,  the  wooden  one  [winery]  there.  I  forgot  that 

Mazzoni  owns  the  two  wineries. 

So  on  the  sale  of  the  property  the  houses  and  the  winery  was 
kept  separate?  They  just  sold  the  vineyard? 

Nervo:  Our  place? 

Vercelli:  No,  the  Mazzoni  that  died,  Fred  Mazzoni  that  died. 

Nervo:  They  sold  the  vineyards. 

Vercelli:  They  sold  the  52  acres,  but  they  didn't  sell  the  other  two 

wineries? 

Nervo:  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Discussion  about  memorabilia,  Julius  thinks  he  may  have  wine  labels. 
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Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Puch: 

Nervo: 


Puch: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


The  old  crusher  is  still  there,  you  know — 

When  was  that  crusher  put  in? 

— One  box  at  a  time.  1908,  Ferrari,  Scalioni  and  Rafanelli  [of 
Healdsburg  Machine  Shop.]  I  don't  know  how  they  got  the 
things  up  there,  by  wagon  I  guess.  Crusher,  press,  all  the 
machinery  was  ran  by  steam  in  those  days.  We  had  our  boiler 
there,  I  was  one  of  the  fireman  when  I  was  a  kid,  threw  in 
wood.  Later  they  put  oil  (in  to  run  them). 

Where  were  your  people  from  in  Italy? 

Near  Venice.  I  forgot  the  little  town  they  mentioned.  My 
father  used  to  mention  Lago  di  Como,  Lake  Como.  Well,  it 
was  on  the  outskirts  of  Venice. 

Are  there  any  anecdotes  that  you  know,  experiences  that  you 
had,  that  your  family,  some  funny  incidents — 

Well,  during  Prohibition,  yes.  The  Indians  used  to  break  in 
and  get  wine. 

Which  tribe  of  Indians? 

I  think  they  were  part  of  the  Porno,  their  reservation  was 
across  from  our  ranch,  across  the  river.  So  Luke  and  Frank 
set  up  an  alarm  system  that  used  to  ring  in  the  house,  if 
somebody  broke  in.  I  was  just  a  kid  then.  It  rang  one  night, 
they  got  their  rifles  and  went  down  to  the  winery,  and  I 
guess,  the  guys  jumped  in  their  car  and  run  off,  and  Frank 
and  Luke  chased  them.  Caught  them  down  by  Lytton 
(Springs).  They  had  to  go  to  jail  for  awhile,  [chuckles]  local 
Indians. 

Built  their  own  alarm  system? 

They  run  wires,  alarmed  each  big  door.  Then  run  the  wires 
up  to  the  house. 

Your  fight  against  the  Prorate.  (For  further  information  on 
discussion  of  the  Prorate  Marketing  Order  please  refer  to 
Dewey  Baldocchi's  Oral  History  SCWL.) 

Frank  [brother],  and  Clem  Vanoni  and  Dewey  Baldocchi, 
(Armand)  Casazza. 
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Vercelli: 

Nervo  Family 

Nervo: 


Very  few  people  remember  Armand  Casazza.  I  mention  that 
name,  and  they  all  say,  "Who's  he?"  I  remember  him  very 
well. 


Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 
Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 


There's  one  thing  interesting  about  that  house  we  built  about 
1925,  I  think,  that  was  Frank's  idea.  In  those  days,  he  put 
underground  wires  from  the  telephone  and  the  electric, 
underground  wires  in  1925.  Frank  was  kind  of  the  inventor, 
more  or  less. 

What  was  the  house  reminiscent  of,  the  house  has  pillars? 

It  was  Roman  type  house,  the  pillars  especially.  And  that  is  a 
solid  concrete  house,  not  wood.  All  the  walls  are  concrete,  it 
will  last  forever. 

How  many  rooms  are  in  the  house? 

Well,  if  you  count  all  of  them,  it's  14. 

How  many  were  in  the  family? 

Nine  kids. 

You  give  us  the  names  of  the  nine  kids — what  they  are  doing 
today.  There  is  only  one  missing? 

Three  are  missing,  two  girls  and  Robert. 

I  remember  Robert,  but  I  don't  remember  the  two  girls,  they 
must  have  died  when  they  young?  They  haven't  died  since 
1933?  [When  Joe  arrived  in  the  area  from  San  Francisco.] 

One  died  in  1926  in  childbirth,  her  daughter's  working  down 
(in  Santa  Rosa),  she's  secretary  for  Judge  Murphy,  Elene 
Bossa.  You've  met  her. 

Oh  yes. 

Her  mother  was  our  older  sister,  Elinor,  she  died  in  1926.  My 
sister  got  the  flu  and  pneumonia,  like  a  lot  of  those  did  in 
that  time,  and  died,  no  medication. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  other  sister  that  died? 

Renilda. 

When  did  she  die?  Was  she  young  too? 
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Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


Puch: 
Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 
Vercelli: 


Nervo: 
Vercelli: 


She  was  the  oldest  child,  older  than  Luke,  she  was  the  first 
child. 

Did  she  marry? 

She  married  in  middle-age  to  a  man  in  Petaluma,  and  she 
died  in  Petaluma. 

This  is  interesting,  in  1925,  we  had  this  (railroad)  spur  track, 
we  got  two  car  loads  of  lumber,  two  car  loads  of  cement,  and 
two  car  loads  of  steel  to  build  that  house.  Of  course,  all  the 
brothers  got  the  horse  and  wagon  and  went  down  to  the  river 
and  to  get  the  gravel  and  sand  for  the  cement. 

That  must  have  been  a  lot  of  work!  How  long  did  it  take  you 
to  build  it?  Did  it  take  you  a  whole  year? 

It  must  have  taken  at  least  a  year.  One  of  the  carpenters  was 
the  one  that  married  Elinor,  Bing  Bossa,  he's  still  alive  about 
93  and  in  good  shape  too. 

He's  a  big  tall  guy.  That  was  Elene's  father.  What's  his  first 
name?  Joe? 

No,  they  call  him  Bing,  but  his  real  name — 

He  was  the  union  boss,  or  union  steward. 

Probably  was. 

I  didn't  realize  that  he  was  related.  Did  they  have  a  winery? 

If  they  did,  it  was  a  small  one. 

Alright,  I'll  find  out,  I  was  going  to  call  Elene,  Elene  has  a 
sister? 

No,  she's  an  only  child. 

I'm  confusing  her,  because  she's  always  associated  with 
someone  else  down  there,  they  are  always  together. 

Did  they  live  next  to  the  Bacigalupis? 

Pretty  close,  not  far  from  Dewey  Baldocchi. 

And  right  across  the  street  was  Lagomarsino  [Winery].  Did 
the  Bacigalupis  have  a  winery  on  the  premises  there? 
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Nervo: 
Vercelli: 


Nervo: 

Vercelli: 
Nervo: 
Vercelli: 
Nervo: 


Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 

Vercelli: 

Nervo: 


Vercelli: 


I  can't  remember  one,  Dewey  had  one. 

I  rented  Dewey's  winery,  I  paid  him  a  year's  rent  and  never 
used  the  winery.  I  had  this  fellow  from  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Murietti,  and  we  had  made  a  commitment  and  we  needed 
some  cooperage  so  we  rented  Dewey's  winery.  But  it  took  so 
much  time  to  clean  the  damn  place  up,  he  had  never  used  it. 
Well,  he  got  mixed  up  with  some  little  sharp  guy  and  they 
made  vinegar  for  two  years.  So  I  had  to  neutralize  the  tanks, 
so  we  paid  Dewey  the  year's  rent  and  never  used  it.  But  hell, 
a  year's  rent  was  1/2  cent  a  gallon.  It  was  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars,  it  wasn't  very  much. 

When  my  father  and  mother  came  here  in  1896,  they  had  just 
gotten  married  in  Italy,  this  was  their  honeymoon,  she  was 
18  years  old. 

What  was  your  mother's  name? 

We  called  her  Marie,  but  in  Italy  I  guess  she  was  Maria. 

What  was  her  maiden  name? 

Carrota,  like  carrot  with  an  'a'  on  the  end  of  it. 

She  was  there  (on  the  Geyserville  property)  70  years,  and 
died  at  88.  Never  went  anyplace,  she  worked  hard. 

You  mean  she  never  left  the  ranch?  She  went  to  San 
Francisco? 

I  doubt  it,  maybe  Santa  Rosa. 

Where  did  they  get  the  money  to  come  up  here? 

He  worked  in  the  tunnel  from  Italy  to  Switzerland. 

What  was  his  name?  Frank  too? 

Yes,  but  of  course,  in  Italy  he  was  Francesco.  Here  he  was 
Frank.  He  worked  in  Oggesberg  Tunnel  between  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  It  took  them  three  years  and  he  stayed  with 
them  from  start  to  finish,  and  he  got  a  big  gold  metal.  I  guess 
he  made  good  money  there. 

And  that  was  the  money  that  he  used  the  money  to  buy  the 
ranch.  What  was  it  that  brought  him  to  California,  do  you 
know? 
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Nervo: 
Vercelli: 
Nervo: 
Vercelli: 


Nervo: 
Vercelli: 


Nervo: 


Puch: 
Vercelli: 


No.  Well,  I  guess  a  lot  of  people  were  coming  here. 
Did  he  have  a  relative  here? 

No. 

My  folks  came,  because  my  uncle  came  in  about  1895,  he 
wound  up  in  the  mines  of  Canada.  And  then  he  came  to 
California  and  then  he  went  back  and  got  married.  And  he 
brought  my  aunt  over,  who  was  a  Vercelli,  so  as  a  result,  that 
was  a  1900.  So  in  1904,  my  father  was  told  to  come  over  to 
America,  because  of  his  sister,  Angela.  Angela  wrote  to  my 
father  Pasqual,  "Come  to  California."  My  father  had  married 
in  1902,  they  had  a  child  in  1903,  and  he  passed  away  at  six 
months,  so  they  were  disgusted.  My  father  came  over  in  1904. 
He  worked  here  as  a  laborer  for  two  years,  he  had  come  over 
here  on  borrowed  money.  He  paid  for  his  borrow  passage  and 
then  he  sent  for  my  mother,  he  sent  her  a  boat  ticket  to  come 
over.  She  came  over  in  1906,  two  years  later. 

So  I  was  just  wondering  if  there  were  any  relatives  or  some 
reason  for  your  dad  coming  over? 

Not  that  I  know  of. 

He  came  over  in  1896  he  immediately  bought  the  ranch,  he 
had  to  have  a  couple  of  bucks,  no  matter  what,  it  was  at  two 
hundred  fifty  acres  of  land,  even  in  those  days — even  if  it  was 
$10  an  acre  it  was  a  lot,  a  lot  of  money. 

We  had  ten  acres  left.  [Sold  property  to  Schlitz  Brewing 
Company  in  the  late  1970's.]  Ten  acres  on  the  hill. 

That  was  there  when  they  came,  Andreas  si  and  Monaco  had 
10  acres  of  grapes.  Then  my  father  planted  the  whole  thing, 
clear  to  the  river,  took  out  the  bush,  the  oak  trees. 

I  got  after  Schlitz  and  so  did  Eddie,  because  when  they 
started  with  their  brand  names,  Voltar  and  Summit.  We 
talked  to  them  about  it,  "Why  didn't  you  call  it  Geyser  Peak 
and  Nervo?"  Well  they  finally  went  to  Geyser  Peak,  but  they 
never  used  Nervo,  which  has  a  bigger  background  than 
Geyser  Peak.  You  would  think  they  would  want  to  do  that! 

You  can  never  understand  marketing  people. 

Well,  Julius  thank  you.  If  you  find  any  pictures  give  me  a 
call. 
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Nervo:  I  have  a  family  picture  up  at  the  ranch,  the  whole  family  in  a 

touring  car  with  the  top  down,  I  think  that  was  an  Overland. 
I  think,  the  first  car  my  father  bought  was  an  Overland,  do 
you  remember  those? 

Vercelli:  Sure. 

Nervo:  Then  in  1918,  I  think,  he  bought  that  Cadillac,  touring  car, 

eight  passenger.  Then  Seghesio  bought  a  Cadillac  after  that, 
and  I  think,  Passalacqua,  in  town,  bought  a  Cadillac,  there 
were  three  of  them  around  here,  touring  cars.  It  was  in  the 
barn  for  a  long  time.  Then  do  you  know  what  Frank  and  Luke 
did  one  day?  (I  was  on  the  job  down  there.)  They  sold  it  for 
$15,  for  junk.  If  I  would  have  known  about  it,  I  would  have 
given  them  $25  [chuckles]. 

End  of  tape 
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Addendum  to  Nervo  Winery  History 

Ed  Nervo,  youngest  and  sole  surviving  son  of  Francisco  and  Maria  Nervo, 
added  the  following  information  concerning  their  family  winery  in  a  letter  to 
Joe  Vercelli  dated  March  5,  1996.  Mr.  Nervo  had  received  copies  of  his 
brothers  interviews  bringing  the  following  to  mind: 

Joe  —  Some  additional  facts  about  our  old  stone  winery  operations,  which 
Frank  did  not  mention. 

When  the  winery  (was)  completed  in  1908,  the  entire  process  of  making  wine 
was  done  by  steam  power.  There  was  a  small  locomotive- size  boiler  room 
where  (the)  new  tasting  room  is  now  used. 

I  remember  the  old  unused  donkey  engine  that  ran  the  overhead,  steel  wheels 
in  different  circumferences  with  leather  belts  connected  to  wheels  that  ran 
the  crusher,  grape  conveyor  belt  intake  to  feed  the  crusher  itself.  This  old 
crusher  was  there  just  until  the  winery  rejuvenation  took  place  recently. 

Steam  ran  the  must  pump  and  the  press.  All  this  was  changed  to  electric 
power  and  date  unknown. 

The  fermenters  were  upstairs  and  gravity  filled  the  storage  tanks  on  ground 
floor.  Four  wheeled  carts  dumped  the  fermented  grapes  down  onto  a  circular 
receptacle  on  four  wheels  on  rails  and  (were)  pushed  directly  to  the  press.  It 
was  a  very  effective  system  in  it's  day,  but  too  slow  for  a  modern  operation. 

We  made  Port  and  Angelica  in  a  fortifying  room  upstairs.  The  Port  was  made 
from  the  15  year  old  Zinfandel  and  Sauterne  wines.  Brandy  came  from 
Matteri  Brothers  Winery  near  Fresno.  We  purchased  Dry  and  Sweet  Sherry, 
Tokay,  Muscatel  wines  in  50  gallon  barrels  from  the  same  winery.  Port  and 
Angelica  were  the  best  sellers,  as  they  were  plenty  aged. 

By  the  way,  the  original  salesroom  is  still  there,  and  it  must  be  one  of  the 
oldest,  in  operation  since  1935. 1  was  the  salesroom  clerk  until  World  War  II 
was  declared  and  like  many  families,  some  of  us  had  other  commitments. 

Ed  Nervo 

P.S.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  had  the  time  to  take  pictures  of  the  old  Northwest  8 
trains  behind  the  winery,  but  not  a  single  picture  of  the  old  machinery.  Even 
Frank  and  Julius  did  not  take  any. 
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Index  Frank  &  Julius  Nervo 

Albertz  Winery  20,  21 

Albertz  family  21 

Alder  Creek  33 

Alder  Glen  Springs  34 

Alexander  Valley  5,  16,  53 

Alexander  Valley  Winery  16 

Alicante  (grape)  49,  68 

Americans  17 

Andreassi  &  Monaco  64,  66, 78 

Angeli,  Anthony  20 

Angelica  58,  80 

Anutuzzo  23 

Appoled  2 

Arakalian  44 

Arata  Lane  41 

Asti  (Italian  Swiss  Colony)  1,  8, 11, 13, 18, 

23,  32,  34,  38, 40,  43,  50,  53,  56,  57,  64,  71, 

72 

Augustini  30,  31,  32 

Auradou  family  53 

Clement  30 
Bacalli  15 
Bacchi  26 

Anne  26 

Bruno  26 
Bacigalupi  family  29,  76 

Charlie  29 

Helen  29 

Ernest  29 
Baldocchi,  Dewey  43,  44,  45, 74,  76 
Balveme  41 
Bagnani24,  27,  41,42 

Dante  24,27,42 

Lillian  41 
Barrel  22,  54,  66,  71 
Becklehop,  Dorothy  51 
Beeson,  Perry  41 
Bellerose  41 
Belli  21,  28,  30, 73 

Harry  28 

Stacy  21,  28,  30 
Belloggio  23 
Bertozzis  18 
Biocci  19,  32 

Mabel  24 
Bolzer,  John  40 
Bolla,  Harold  39,  62 
Bologna,  Gene  18 
Bonded  winery  15 
Bootleg  8,20,22,34 
Bossa  28 

Bing  8,  15,  76 


Dan  28,  36 

Elaine  28,  36,  75, 76 

Elinor  6,  28, 75,  76 
Bosworth,  Obed  19,24 
Bottling  27,  35,  36 
Boyes  Hot  Springs  56 
Brignoli  family  38,  62 
Brandy  20,  58, 71.  80 
Bucher  family  62 
Buchignani  Winery  14 
Buffi  family  33 
Bulk  wine  trade  27,  35,  36 
Burgers  68 
Burgundy  10, 72 
Cabernet  (grape)  10 

California  Wine  Association  16,  18, 40,  47 
Camora,  Josephine  Brignoli  38 
Canada  7 
Canata  Winery  43 
Canata  family  12 
Cannery  51 

Canyon  Road  12,  13, 15 
Carignane  68 
Cars  10 

Cadillac  10 

Ford  10 

Overland  10 

Packard  10 

Pierce  Arrow  10 

Roadster  10 
Casazza,  Armand  37, 47, 49,  50, 74 
Cavallo  14,  30 

Joe  14 
Cella  8,  25 
Central  Valley  44 
Champagne  71 
Cherry  Creek  Road  20 
Chinese  32,  57 
Chiquita  Road  21,  28,  29,43 
Chiquita  Station  29,  42 
Churchill  25 

Ciocca,  Lombardi  and  Dondero  42 
Ciocca-Lombardi  Winery  25,  41 
Cloverdale  1,18,  20,  32,  34,  36,  37,  38,  64, 
65 

Cloverdale  Wine  Company  32 
Costa  Magna  Winery  23 
Cream  of  Tartar  28 
Cucamonga  39 
Cumminsky,  Grace  26 
Cummings,  Ben  50 
Cuneo,  Jim  9,  28 
DeHay  family  28 
DeHay  Winery  22 
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DeGeorge,  Frank  32,  38,  56 

DellaMagore  family  23 

DelSarto,  Josephine  19 

DeMarcantonio  Winery  38 

Depression  57 

Distillery  18,  20,  21,  35 

Dolonni,  Joe  22 

Domenichelli,  Frank  38 

Dondero  41 

Douglas,  Frank  6 

Dry  Creek  3,  7,  14,  48,  49 

Dry  Creek  Road  17 

Dry  Creek  School  17 

Dry  Creek  Valley  14,  15,  25,  26,  53 

Dutcher  Creek  Road  14,  37 

Earthquake  2 

Eastern  Market  4,  7 

Ellis,  John  44 

Enologist  40,  50 

Eureka  22 

Farm  Bureau  46, 47 

Faroni  family  22 

Father  Phillips  52 

Fay  family  5 

Ferguson  family  67 

Fermentation  33 

Fermenting  tanks  3,  9,  23,  59 

Ferrari  37,  38 

Ferreri  family  8,  37 

Abele21 
Ferreri  Winery  29 
Ferreri,  Scalione  &  Rafanelli  74 
Ferrero  23 

Dominico  (George)  23 
Filtering  4 

Finlayson  Winery  26,  27 
First  World  War  7,  40 
Fitch  Mountain  28 
Fitch  Mountain  Road  26 
Fitch  Mountain  Winery  25,  40 
Fitch  Street  25, 40 
Foppiano  Winery  26,  54 
Foppiano  15,  36,  52 

"Booch"  27 

Joe  15,  36 

Louis  52 
Fomi,  Charles  12,  49,  50 
Fort  Bragg  65 
Fredson  54 

Leonard  &  Don  54 
Frei  brothers  3,  43 

Walter  and  Louie  43 
Frei  Winery  7,  17,  43 


French  American  Wine  Company  22,  27,  28, 

50 

French  Colony  27,  28 

Frost,  Harvey  49 

Fruit  Industries  47,  50 

Fulton  22, 49,  51 

Furber  family 

Alan  37 

Bill  37 
Furber  Winery  36,  61 
Gaddini  28 
Gaffe  50 
Gallo51,52 
Garbarrel  3 
Garrett  Hardware  14 
Geyser  Peak  24,  25,  41,  42,  50,  56 
Geyserville  2,  5,  6,  7, 18,  19,  23,  24,  39,  42, 
43,  52,  53,  56,  57,  62,  69,  77 
Geyserville  Growers  24 
Ghiotti,  Andrea  32 
Giannecchini31 
Gilford  School  12 
Giovannoni  Winery  12 
Giovannoni  12,  13,  21,  27,  45 

Ann  13 

Dewey  14 

Julia  21, 28 

Sam  46 
Glen  Ellen  56 

Golden  Chasselas  (grape)  10,  68 
Gomberg,  Lou  14 
Goodyear  Store  16 
Gorry31,32 

Grapes  1, 2, 5, 7,  8, 9, 19, 21,  33, 42, 43, 47, 
49,51,57,58,70 

Alicante  48,  68 

Burger  68 

Cabernet  10 

Carignane  68 

Golden  Chasselas  10,  68 

Malvasia  68 

Mataro  10 

Mission  10 

Muscat  68 

Palomino  10 

Petite  Sirah  68 

Pinot  St.  George  68 

Sauvignon  Vert  10 

Thompson  Seedless  10,  68 

Zinfandel  10,  48,  68, 72 
Gravity  feed  4 
Grove  Street  27 
Growers  49,  50,  51 
Guadagni,  Jim  15 
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Haigh 

Fred  72 

Isabelle  Simi  16 
Hall  family  22 

George  33 
Hamlin,  Doctor  49 
Hand  bottling  4 
Hand  pump  4 
Haeh,Carl  18,35 
Hassett  Lane  9,  22 

Healdsburg  3, 7,  8,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27, 
29,40,50,51,54,64,65 
Healdsburg  Avenue  31 
Healdsburg  Museum  52 
Healdsburg  Wine  Company  30 
Hembree  Lane  46 
Hossers  26 
Howie,  Millie  16 
Huntzinger,  Al  49 
Hyatts,  Louie  34 
Icaria  28 

Independence  School  6 
Indians 

Porno  74 
Internal  Revenue  7 
Italian  17,  22,  29,  36,  37,  45 
Italian  Swiss  Colony  1,  8,  18,  32,  44,  51,  54 
Italy  1,12,74,77 
Jacobs,  Ray  41 
Kenwood  25 
Label  70 
Lago  di  Como  74 
Lagomarsino  29,  36,  76 

Albert  28 

Bernard  36 
Lake  County  33,  56 
Lampson  family  6,  19 
LeBaron  25 

Eddie  25 

Oscar  25 
Lencioni  16, 17 

Ilena  17 

Fred  17 
Limerick  Lane  26 
Lodi27 
Londi,  Don  20 
Long  Ranch  5 
Lorenzini,  Franceschini  and  Leonardini  25, 

42 
Lotti  33,  34 

Rosa  33 
Lugs  7 
Lupi  9,  17 
Lytton  Springs  Road  17,  20,  21,  31,  43 


Lytton  Springs  74 
Lytton  Station  Road  31 
Mafia  18 
Maroni  3 
Massoni31 

Bill  48 

Massoni  21 
Mataro  (grape)  10 
Mazzini31,  33 

Ceasar  32 

Carl  32 

Ed3 
Mazzoni  39, 45 

Fred  40, 41,  45 

Jim  45 
Mazzoni  Winery  21 
McCutchen  54 
Meinari  (Thomas)  winery  38 
Mendocino  County  42 
Mexicans  12 
Meyer 

Claus  67 

Bob  54,  59 

Harry  31,  54 

Miller  family  5 

Mission  (grape)  10 

Montepulciano  Winery  1 

Moscatti  20 

Moulton  Hill  Winery  20 

Murietti  77 

Napa  25 

Napa  County  25,  49 

Napa  Valley  Co-operative  Winery  50 

Napa  Valley  Wine  Company  50 

Nervo  6, 9,  58 

Edward  6,  63,  78,  80 

Elinor  6,  28,  75,  76 

Francesco  (Father)l,  2,  5,  8,  18,  21, 

56, 77,  78,  80 

Frank  62,  64,  66,69,  71,  72,  74, 79 

Julius  6,  36 

Luke  6,  9 

Margaret  6 

Maria  Carrota  (Mother)  2,  5,  12,  65, 

77,80 

Mario  6 

Renilda  6,  75 

Robert  6,  33,  63,  75 
Nervo  Station  69 
Nervo  Winery  63,  78 
Neussl  family  31 
New  York  34 
Northern  Sonoma  15 
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Northwestern  Pacific  56 

Norton,  Ed  15,  16 

Norton-Haigh  Winery  16 

Oat  Valley  1,33 

Odellll 

Odone,  Ceasar  15 

Old  Redwood  Highway  22,  25,  31,  54 

Oliveto  Winery  25,  26,  42 

Olson,  Governor  46 

Orange  Grove  Winery  18 

Ottoboni,  Albert  20 

Pagani  Winery  30 

Pagani,  Charlie  30 

Palmer,  Ed  34 

Palomino  (grapes)  9 

Parducci  11,  35,  36 

Perotti  38 

Passalacqua  family  25,  26,  28,  32,  39, 40, 

41,58,59,79 

Bill  41 

Edith  25,  26,  41 

Frank  40,  41 

Francis  25,28,41 
Passalacqua  Winery  25 
Passarino,  Sam  50 
Pastori,  Frank  22,  39,  58,  66,  73 
Pastori  Winery  2 
Paxton  Winery  41 
Pedroncelli  family  13 

John  13,  43 
Pedroncelli  Winery  25,32 
Pedroni  23,  28 
Pellegrini  14 
Pena  Creek  14 
Pepperwood  Ranch  31 
Perazzo  family  38 
Perazzo  Winery  38 
Perelli-Minetti  39,  40 

Antonio  39 

Julio 

Mario  39,  40,  49 
Perotti  family  37 
Petaluma  76 
Petersen,  Carl  47,  48 
Piccarillo  37,  38 
Pine  Flat  34 
Pine  Mountain  34 
Plasberg  Winery  17 
Pomace  9 
Port  8,  20,  58,  80 
Powell  Avenue  26 
Prati,  Enrico  57,  72 
Prima  Vista  50 
Prohibes  52 


Prohibition  4,  7,  8,  10,  20,  21,  23,  33,  35,  37, 
39, 43,  56,  66,  68,  70, 72,  74 
Prorate  37,  39, 43,  44,  45, 47,  56,  74 
Puccioni  family  39 
Pulp  filter  4 
Pump  4,  34 

Hand  4 

Pressure  4 
Puncheons  15,  66 
Rafanelli  family  26 

Alberto  26 

Americo  26 

David  26 
Ratto,  Steve  34 
Refrigerated  cars  4,  7 
Rege  Winery  38 
Reiman  Vineyards  1,  24 
Reiman  Ranch  25 
Reiman  Winery  25 
Reiners,  John  48 
Reiners  Winery  17 
Repeal  of  the  Prohibition  8,  33,  37 
Rich  Ranch  Road  19 
Roma  Wine  Company  28,  50 
Rosasco,  George  43 
Sacramental  wines  25 
Salvation  Army  31,  32 
San  Francisco  7,  17,  27,  65,  77 
San  Joaquin  Valley  44 
Santa  Rosa  3,  6,  8, 9,  18, 29,  45, 46,  56,  66, 
77 

Sare56 
Sargenti  7,  36, 43 

Charlie  43 

Dan  43 

Robert  (Bob)  7, 43 
Sauvignon  Vert  (grape)  10 
S  catena  family  28 

Martino  (Martin)  28 

Fredrick  28 
Scatena  Ranch  53 
Scatena,  Larson  &  Perelli  39,  62 
Schallich  family  22 
Schlitz  Brewing  Company  58,  67,  78 
Sciarra,  Susie  32 
Sebastopol  52 
Sebastiani  57 

August  57,  58 

Sam  57,  58 
Seghesio  Winery  19,  44,  69 
Seghesio  family  27,  38,  78 

Arthur  19,  21 
Sharp,  Susie  31 
Sherry  71,  80 
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Shultz,  Cuno  (Max)  53 

Sicilian  50 

Simi  Winery  1,29,40 

Sink  family  33 

Sink  Ranch  1,35 

Skaggs  Springs  18 

Smith  family  5 

Solari,  Bruno  53,  54 

Sonoma  County  45,  47 

Sonoma  County  Co-operative  Winery  49 

Sonoma  Vineyards  40,  54 

Sordini,  Bosso  26 

Southern  Pacific  56 

Souverain  40 

Spanish  Land  Grant  63 

Spur  track  3,  29,  43 

St.  Helena  56 

Steam  engine  4,  36,  80 

Steele,  Ben  16 

Stefani  14,  30,  43 

George  14, 43 
Stefani  Winery  43 
Stevenson's  lumberyard  3 
Stills  18,  52,  53 
Stone  winery  2 
Summit  78 
Sunsweet  28 
Sweet  wine  20,  58 
Swiss  2,  63, 77 
Talbert  46,  54 

Don  54 

Leonard  46,  47,  54 

Mrs.  (mother)  46,  52 
Tanks  3,  8, 13,  15,  22,  23,  31,  34,  55,  56,  58 

Storage  7 
Trefethen  Winery  24 
Tedeschi  17 
The  Rex  13 

Thompson  Seedless  10 
Tipo  [Chianti]  bottles  32 
Tractors  11 

Cle-trac  11 
Trinity  Road  55 
Trusendi  family  20 
Ukiah  36, 49 
Vadon,  Fred  28,  64,  65 
Vadon  Winery  38 
Valdacca  8 
Vanoni  family  12,  98 

Clement  47, 49, 74 
Venice  1 
Videl  58 

Villa  (Santa)  Maria  19 
Vinegar  73 


Vineyard  5,  9, 14,  16,  29,  32,  39, 43 

Virginia  Winery  38 

Volatile  acid  48 

Voltar  78 

Walden  23,  25 

Walling  Road  13 

Warm  Springs  Dam  20 

Warrens,  Hiram  5 

Waterman  51 

Weak  wine  55 

Weaver,  Gene  48 

Weed  7 

Welch  65 

Wetzel,  Henry  16 

West  Dry  Creek  Road  41 

Westside  Road  41, 49 

White  wine  9,  73 

Whittershine  Ranch  38 

Windsor  1,  24, 40,  46, 47,  49,  51,  55,  65 

Windsor  Co-op  47,48,50 

Windsor  Ranch  8 

Wine  3, 4, 7,  8,  10, 19,  22, 24, 26,  34,  35, 

40, 48,  52,  55,  57, 58,  62, 69, 73, 74 

Aged  72 

Angelica  58,  71, 72,  80 

Brandy  19,  58 

Bulk  26,  35,  36 

Burgundy  10,  80 

Champagne  71 

Dry  20 

Port  8,  19,  58,  72,  80 

Muscatel  80 

Sacramental  24 

Sherry  71,  80 

Sauterne  80 

Sweet  19, 58 

Tokay  80 

Vermouth  71 

Weak  56 

White  10 

Zinfandel  80 
Wine  negociants  27 
Winemaker9,49,50,51 
Winery  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8, 10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  29,  30,  32,  33, 
34,  36,  37,  38,  39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44,  47,  49, 
51,  54,  56,  57,  58,  65,  66,  68, 73,  76,  80 

Albertz  Winery  20,  21 

Alexander  Valley  16 

Agostini  30,  31 

Auradou  53 

Bacalli  15 

Bacchi  26 

Bacigalupi  28 
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Baldocchi  44 

Balverne  41 

Bellerose  41 

Belloggio  23 

Bertozzi  18 

Biocci  19,  32 

Bonded  15 

Buchignani  14 

California  Wine  Association  16, 18, 

40,47 

Camora  38 

Canata  13, 43 

Cavallo  14,  30 

Cella  8,  25 

Ciocca,  Lomabardi  Dondero  25, 41 

Cloverdale  Wine  Company  32 

Costa  Magna  23 

Cumminsky  26 

DeHay  22 

DellaMagore  23 

DeMarcantonio  38 

Domenichelli  39 

Ferrari  37,  38 

Ferreri  29 

Finlayson  25,  26 

Fitch  Mountain  25,  39 

Foppiano  26,  54 

Fredson  54 

Frei  7,  17, 43 

French  American  22,  27,  50 

Furber  36 

Gaddini  28 

Gallo51,52 

Geyser  Peak  24,  25,  41, 42,  50,  56 

Ghiotti  32 

Giannecchini  31 

Giovannoni  12 

Haehl  18,  35 

Healdsburg  Wine  Company  30 

Italian  Swiss  Colony  1,  8, 11,  12,  18, 

23,  32,  33,  38,  39, 43,  50,  53,  56 

Lagomarsino  28,  35 

Lencioni  16 

Lorenzini,  Franceschini,  Leonardini 

25,42 

Lotti  33,  34 

Massoni  31 

Mazzini  31,  33 

Mazzoni  21 

Meinari  38 

Montepulicano  1 

Moulton  Hill  20 

Napa  Valley  Co-op  50 

Napa  Valley  Wine  Co.  50 


Nervo  58 

Northern  Sonoma  15 

Norton-Haigh  16 

Oliveto  25,  26, 42 

Orange  Grove  18 

Pagani  30 

Parducci  11,  35,  36 

Passalacqua  25, 41 

Pastori2,21,39,57 

Paxton  41 

Pedroncelli  25,  32,  43 

Pedroni  22,  28 

Pellegrini  14 

Pasarillo  37 

Perazzo  38 

Perotti  38 

Plasberg  17 

Prima  Vista  50 

Rafanelli  26 

Ratto  34 

Rege  38 

Reiman  25 

Reiners  17,  49 

Roma  Wine  Company  28,  50 

Scatena,  Larson  &  Perelli  39 

Schallich  22 

Sebastiani  57 

Seghesio  19,  44 

Simi  1,  29, 40 

Sink  1,35 

Sonoma  County  Co-op  49 

Souverain  40 

Stefani  14,  30,  43 

Stone  2 

Trefethen  24 

Vadon  38 

Valdacca  8 

Villa  (Santa)  Maria  19 

Virginia  38 

Walden  23,  25 

Windsor  Co-op  47,  48,  50 

Zanzi  16 

Zerzan  31 

Ziller  37 
Winslow  24 
Wisecraver  Ranch  5 
Woodsman  of  the  World  Hall  6 
World  War  1 24 
Yoakim,  Charlie  15 
Yoakim  Bridge  Road  15 
Zanzi  family  16 

Antonio  15,  32 

Jack  16 

Mario  15 
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Zanzi  Winery  15,  16 
Zerzan  Winery  32 
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